


























THE Shopping Center 





Shop Tuesdays through Saturdays, 9 to 5:30; open Mondays ‘til Christmas, 9 ‘til 9 


HERE’S 


THE NEWS 


that means even more shopping 


pleasure for you at M & R: 


THE BEAUTIFUL NEW BEAUTY 
SALON on Second Floor offers 
you the ultimate in modern 
beauty service in an atmos- 
phere of luxurious comfort... 
all at the same _ reasonable 


prices. 


THE COMPLETE NEW SEWING 
CENTER on Third Floor where 
you'll find everything from pins 
to petit-point to set talented 
fingers flying, in one spacious, 


one-stop location! 


THE SOUTH’S FIRST CITY- 
BLOCK OF HOME FURNISH- 
INGS...the entire Fourth Floor 
is now devoted to basic fur- 
nishings for your home! This 
new Center, together with our 
5th and 6th floor home furnish- 
ings departments, comprises the 
largest selection of home fur- 
nishings between Washington 


and Atlanta! 


THE NEW  STORE-WITHIN-A- 
STORE SILVERWARE AND JEW- 
ELRY STORE with a convenient 
separate Broad Street entrance 
and a complete selection of 
fine jewelry and handsome sil- 
ver... decorated by Raymond 
Loewy Associates, it’s the last 
word in beauty and complete- 


ness. 
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Perfect Combination 






















for School Seating 








For the latest in Modern School 
Furniture, it’s IRWIN-FLOWERS! 
Style, Comfort, Reliability and 
Craftsmanship are coupled with 
Value and Prompt Delivery of 
whatever you want in School Seat- 
ing. Four IRWIN-FLOWERS fa- 
j No. 292 vorites, selected from a large, 
, Mave Chale Sas complete line, are shown. 


j 14, 15 and 17-in. 
i Ht. Seats. 























































Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality No. 2142-4 Chair 
and Value in School Equip- An attractive, streamlined 
ment and School Supplies! unit. 
4 
No. 600 No. 202 Table 
beemsts Chaiken 22, 24%, 27 and 29-in. 
No. 629—29” No. 617—17” heights. 
4 No. 626—26” No. 615—15” 
e No. 623—23” No. 613—13” 





Visit Us During the Convention. To greet you will be the following from Flowers: Jack Flowers, Joe Shue, 
Carlisle Crouch, Kent Hart, Jake Moody, Dick Hayden and Ralph Helderman. BOOTHS AA through E. 














Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 





CHAIR DESK TABLET ARM fX STRAIGHT CHAIR 


See A-Dis Crusader Faonetly Fist! 


THE NO. 300 CHAIR DESK... 


can be purchased with or without the 4th 
panel as shown at no additional cost. 


The Crusader combines these features into 
America’s greatest Chair Desk: 
built-in posture control in seat and back 
more storage space 
die-stamped sides 
heavier steel; 14-gauge frame with 22- 
gauge panels 
inclined post-arm lock that compensates 


height distance with distance from back 
slats to writing surface. 


THE NO. 303 TABLET ARM 
CHAIR ... with die-stamped sides and a 


larger-than-normal 14” tablet arm width. 
The post is electrically spot-welded to 
chair frame for extra strength. Available 
with side book compartment at small extra 
charge. Deep curved arms for greater 


student ry APC 
ma wad ~ os : : 


THE NO. 33 STRAIGHT 
CHAIR...14-gauge steel frame 
with cross-members of deep drawn 
quality steel triangled at each end. for 
extra ite antt 
=f fl 3 Crusader series 
* available in graded 
sizes. , 
4 Wf) a," w, 


Write or wire for a personal demonstration of this 
superior family of school furniture .. America’s finest. 


Am CvVga Can Member National School Service Institute 
Virginia School Equipment Company, Ine. 

ke MANUFACTURING 
BD es CO., Temple, Texas 104 South Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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Our Cover—October days are with us, when leaves begin to fall and scatter. 
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uncle, Marshall Garber of Richmond. 
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During the latter part of August, 
the Virginia Education Association was 
host to four Fulbright and Kellogg 
Fellows from across the sea. Interested 
in Virginia’s educational institutions 
and historical spots, our overseas 
friends included. Aalbert Boogaard 
from The Netherlands, a high school 
teacher and editor of the weekly paper 
of The Netherlands Teachers Union; 
Alphonse Krier of Luxembourg, teach- 
er of French, history, and rural soci- 
ology; Sigurd Stensholt of Norway, 
Secretary General for the Secondary 
Teachers Association; and Hans T hier- 
bach of Germany, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Editor of Our 
School. Enthusiastic and appreciative 
of their visit to the Old Dominion, we 
share a letter from one received just 
prior to his setting sail for home. 

My American adventure is coming 
to an end. Tomorrow I am going to 
Boston, returning on Friday and leav- 
ing for Oslo on Tuesday, September 28. 
I can’t leave your wonderful country 
without sending you a few words to 
try to thank you for the exceptional 
fine days you gave us in Richmond, 
for all your friendliness and kindness, 
for all the things you showed us. May 
I mention the nice dinner in your home 
and all the interesting people we met 
there. I will never forget my visit to 
the capital of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

Will you please convey my thanks 
to the members of your staff who took 
care of us the very best way, Miss 
Brown and Mrs. LaBelle. 

And my warmest greetings to you 
and your family. 

Siguard Stensholt 
Oslo, Norway 





From the Jop file 


This letter is written in behalf of 
one of our School Board members, who 
was duly elected by the Board to be 
its official representative at the School 
Board division of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association at its annual meeting 
last fall, but was denied voting privi- 
leges because she had not been certified 
by the president of the local teachers 
organization. 

This School Board member resented 
the idea that she was elected by the 
Board to represent it but was advised 
in Richmond that in order for her to 
be an official delegate, it was necessary 
for her to be certified by the president 
of the local teachers association. 

Please advise me if a School Board 
member can be certified as an official 
delegate representing the Board without 
approval of the local teachers associa- 
tion. 

Sam Greene 
Clerk of the School Board 


Newport News 


Editor’s Note—Section 3, Article VI, 
of the Constitution of the Virginia 
Education Association provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Each local association is entitled to 
elect as an additional delegate one 
member of the local school board, 
the superintendent of schools, and 
presidents of each college having a 
local association.” 

While it is purely perfunctory, the 
local association must certify the school 
board delegate as well as the superin- 
tendent of schools as a delegate to the 
VEA Convention. 


I am very grateful to the Virginia 
Education Association for the courtesy 
of presenting me with the complimen- 
tary paid-up membership card, if and 
when I am admitted to the Preven- 
torium. 

This is a very gracious gesture, 
and, while I hope I shall be fortunate 
enough not to use it, I can realize the 
value of it. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of the Association, and kind 
regards to you and the staff. 

Mrs. Susie B. Watkins 
Farmville 
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Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 





| See CHILDCRAFT at the 
Convention Booth No. 1 
in fhe Marshall Room. 

















you | seen it? 





America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
—to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 

New science volume — cxciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
‘round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven't 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill 









In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 

red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 


MCOKE” Is A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


ss) 











Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality F 


8 wi COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Dab-N-Stick makes pasting as easy 
1s using a pencil with this new ad- 
hesive dispenser. Flexible polyethylene 
bottle, with spring tipped ball point 
type cap. Press tip to material, out 
comes a dab of “Lemil” wonder ad- 
hesive that sticks permanently, quick- 
ly. Holds over 3000 dabs, yet not 
much bigger than a lipstick. Smart 
cover is red enameled aluminum. Post- 
paid, $1.00. (Medil Sales Company, 
565 Broadway, Hasting-on-Hudson, 
New York) 


The Student’s Station placed at 
his bedside allows the shut-in to hear 
the classroom discussion and reply 
when called upon to participate. This 
compact, attractive combination am- 
plifier and microphone-speaker operat- 
ing on 110-120 volt A.C. or D.C. 
power, provides  interference-free 
transmission over connecting telephone 
It is equipped with adjustable 
volume, on-off and control switches. 
Dimension 11” x 8” x 734”. 


A Steel-Rod Book Rack to hold 
books and other printed pieces up to 
17%” thickness, and to be snapped 
easily over rear cross-brace of folding 
chairs, has been announced by the 
\merican Seating Company. Six chairs 
in the American Seating Company lines 
are ideal for use with the new acces- 
sory. (American Seating Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan) 

Plasti-Tak is a re-usable adhesive 
material which has found wide use as 
1 film and lens cleaner. Teachers have 
found that used as an adhesive it will 
stick to a surface that is clean and dry. 
May be used for putting posters on 
chalk boards. It has the 
sistency of taffy and has only to be 
neaded for a moment to rework its 
lhesive quality to the surface. It will 
ver dry out and may be used over 
d over. Obtainable through camera 
res or direct from Brooks Manufac- 
ring Company, 1514 Aster Place, 
ncinnati 24, Ohio. 


lines. 


vindows, 


Make Your Pennies Count (Jun- 
Life Adjustment Series) by Mildred 
ark and Noel McQueen. This book- 
shows boys and girls how they can 
rn to manage their money wisely. 
rty cents per copy from Science Re- 
arch Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
ve., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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School Master 500-watt Pro- 
jector is a running mate to the popu- 
lar 300-watt School Master. It in- 
corporates all the outstanding features 
including — “Uniway” threading, 
blower cooling, “Protecto-film” chan- 
nel to resist film buckling, film ad- 
vances from either left or right side, 
and finger-tip framing. The Unit is 
completely self-contained, no parts to 
remove or attach; converts from film- 
strips to slides in seconds; uses anyone 
of three slide changers (available as 
accessories). Finished in Duotone 
Dawn or Charcoal Gray. List price 
$84.50 (Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, III.) 


Safe-Hi safety swing seat is made 
of light, strong waterproof Neoprene- 
treated belting. Forged D Rings and 
a lap link provide easy attachment to 
any chain or rope. Has no exposed 
hard surfaces to injure a child; dis- 
courages two in a swing; holds the 
child securely whether sitting or stand- 
ing. Cost 4” seat $3.75; 5” seat $4.00. 
(Rose Manufacturing Co. 1731 
Arapahoe St., Denver 2, Colo.) 





“Serving Distinctive 


Virginia Foods” 


TOWN HOUSE 


Luncheons 11 to 3 
Full Course and 
A La Carte Dinners 5 to 9 
Fountain Service 












513 E. GRACE STREET 
CLOSED SUNDAY 








To help your: 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 

. or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 





of menstruation. 
“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 





age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 





tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp.. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. Or 
mail coupon. 
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Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send free 


_.. booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Ka 


Wondered” 
_ . booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 


_, booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
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You Know’ 
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SPECIFY THESE PRANG AND 


ENCOURAGE MORE CREATIVE 
OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS BY NAM! 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


In this machine age, Progressive Art Education offers one of the few Prang Crayonex Crayons 
remaining avenues for personal expression and pride of craftsmanship. Prang Water Colors 

PRANG and OLD FAITHFUL carefully perfected art and hand craft i 
materials provide a spring board for youth to make its first flight into 


_Prang Tempera Colors 


creative experience and try its wings with confidence and success. Prang Textile Colors 






Prang Dek-All Colors 
Use atte and OLD FAITHFUL Color Materials to insure constant Prang Stixit Paste 
creative progress. ae 
Payons - Painting Crayons 
See the Complete line of products at our stores - $ketcho Oil Crayons 
Ambrite Colored Chalk 








J. H. PENCE COMPANY [iii 


Roanoke and Richmond, Virginia 








Editorials 


Vote For! 


HE fact that money available on loan from the 

Virginia Literary Fund has been in such short 
supply has hamstrung many school construction 
programs. At the present time roughly $36,000,000 
is on loan and anticipated increases to the fund, 
through February, 1955, have already been allocated. 
By March 1, 1955, approximately $37,300,000 
will be on loan. 

But the State Board of Education has a backlog of 
$15,000,000 in requests for l6ans for which there 
are no funds. At the normal rate of repayment and 
increment to the fund, it will take at least from four 
to five years to meet the $15,000,000 in requests. 
And, of course, all along new requests are being made. 

Fortunately, the constitutional amendment which 
will be submitted to the voters in the general election 
on November 2, if voted upon favorably, will ease the 
situation considerably. Its purpose is to make funds 
which have accumulated in the Virginia Retirement 
System available to the county for school construction 
on the same basis as Literary Fund money is loaned. 
Cities already are permitted to borrow from the Re- 
tirement Fund. 

This amendment has already, in keeping with the 
procedure required in such matters, passed both 
houses of the Virginia Legislature. 

On the ballot the proposed amendment will read 
as follows: 

“Question: Shall section one hundred fifteen-a of 

the Constitution of Virginia be amended so as to 

permit county school boards to borrow money 
from the Retirement System without a vote of the 
people? 

For CJ 

Against ] 

A vote For will help break the logjam of pent up 
|_iterary Fund Loan requests and provide much needed 
buildings for the children of the State. 

Even though we may live in a community which 
as no pending loan, nevertheless, we must assume the 
esponsibility of helping get out the vote. An over- 
vhelming approval of this amendment will demon- 
trate a general interest in seeing school needs met, as 

ell as making badly needed funds available for school 
struction. 


State Education Conference 


T the request of President Eisenhower, the Eighty- 

third Congress authorized an allocation of $700,- 

00 for State conferences on education. They will 

ulminate in a White House Conference on Education, 
hich will be held around November 1955. 

Already Neil H. McElroy, President and Director 

f Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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by Robert F. Williams 


has accepted President Eisenhower's invitation to serve 
as Chairman of the National Conference. 

It is President Eisenhower's conviction that these 
State conferences can be tremendously helpful in solv- 
ing the grave and complex educational problems which 
America faces today. He has said that when the 
American people know the facts, and have leadership, 
they will develop action programs to cope with their 
problems. 


Schools Close to People 


In writing the Governors about the State Confer- 
ences Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, said: 

“The conference plan recognizes that one of the 

strengths of the schools in this land is their close- 

ness to the people, with the responsibility for edu- 
cation resting with the States and local communi- 
ties. 

“In spite of the vitality of American education 
today, it faces such pressing problems as growing 
shortages of prepared teachers and educational fa- 
cilities. This is true despite vigorous steps which 
are being taken to meet these needs. For example, 
for the first seven months of 1954 school con- 
struction expenditures of the Nation are ahead of 
1953 by $196 million. 

“Neither are we as citizens doing all that we 
can to solve the related problems of school district 
organization: determination of the kind of educa- 
tion that should be provided to meet the needs of 
individuals in a free society; financial support for 
education; the interdependence of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education; and the import- 
ance of utilizing our best educational resources. 

‘The magnitude and complexity of these prob- 
lems make apparent the need for careful study and 
preparation for the State and White House confer- 
ences. Here is the opportunity to develop citizen 
understanding and widespread support for action 
which will lead to the strengthening of the educa- 
tion system. The ultimate goal is more than to 
supply more buildings and teachers, important as 
they are. It is to prepare young people in every 
way possible to meet the increasing complexities of 
today’s world.”’ 

Virginia has been allotted $14,303 for its con- 
ference. In his letter to Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, 
said: 














“The enactment of P.L. 530 authorizes the 
holding of a White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and a grant of funds ‘to assist each State to 
bring together, prior to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, educators and other interested 
citizens to discuss educational problems in the 
State and make recommendations for appropriate 
action to be taken at local, State, and Federal 
levels... .’ It provides a significant opportunity to 
all citizens interested in the improvement of edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Brownell also said the State authorities have 
complete responsibility for determining the nature of 
the conference, but that the United States Office of 
Education stood ready to assist the States by making 
available educational statistics, studies and analyses 
for their information. 


Spotlight School Needs 

Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, said recently: ‘“The 
needs of the school are so well known and so urgent 
that something more than conferences is called for’’. 
While this is all too true, it does appear perhaps as if 
these conferences might be helpful. They would be 
helpful (1) in that they would involve segments of 
the community which perhaps up to now have not 
been involved in a thorough study of school problems 
and (2) such conferences would tend to spotlight in 
a dramatic way the urgent need for more schools and 
for more and better teachers. 

Mrs. Hobby said in her letter to Governor Stanley 
that ‘‘the ultimate goal is more than to supply more 
buildings and teachers, important as they are. It is 
to prepare, in every way, young people to meet the 
increasing perplexities of today’s world”. 

If these conferences will, therefore, result in fact- 
facing as well as fact-finding, they can conceivably be 
quite worthwhile. 

When the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools had its meeting in March they discussed 
ways in which the proposed series of State conferences 
could best be conducted to bring about real school im- 
provements. They reached the following consensus: 

“1. The conferences will be beneficial providing 
there is good cross-section representation and care- 
ful advance study and preparation. They would 
alert people to problems, help coordinate local ef- 
fort, highlight areas where state help is needed and 
develop a broader base of lay leadership. 

2. State conferences should be initiated by the 
Governor of each state or by several of the major 
organizations having a direct interest in education. 
A strong majority suggested that the Governor 
might take the lead in forming a planning com- 
mittee or bringing together representatives from 
principal interested organizations. 

3. Participants should be broadly representative 
of all interests in the state, and professional educa- 
tors should serve as consultants. 

4. The number of participants should not be so 
large that the confab is unwieldly. 

5. Conferences should be free of all politics. 

6. In addition to the problems of teachers and 
buildings, state conferences should discuss such 
problems: school district reorganization, curricu- 
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lum standards, finance, citizen participation, school- 
community relations, local-county-state-national 
responsibility for education and education research. 

7. In each state the number of subjects discussed 
should be limited to the principal problem area. 

8. A detailed report should be prepared on the 
findings of the conference. It should get wide dis 
tribution on a carefully planned basis so as to re 
ceive maximum attention by the press and all major 
state and local organizations. 

9. Planning committee or a state citizens’ com- 
mittee should assume definite responsibility for 
thorough follow-up recommendations and findings 
of the state conference.”’ 

We think item nine above is of particular import 
ance. The final outcome of the State Conferences on 
Education must be in the realm of fact facing. 


When the White House Conference views the needs 
of the public schools, in their startling and over 
whelming proportions, will it recommend action on 
the Federal as well as the State and local level, or after 
having dramatically identified the problems turn them 
back to the several states for solution? This would 
seem to be one of the central issues involved. 


Cooperative Planning in Virginia 


As yet neither the Governor nor has the State 
Board of Education decided whether or not to hold 
a conference such as the President is proposing. If 
Virginia holds such a conference, it might be set up 
similar to the conferences on the Public and Public 
Schools which the Virginia Education Association 
held at Fredericksburg in 1948, 1950 and 1952. 


The critical problems of Virginia's schools could 
well be organized under the following headings: 


a. The funds needed for operating expenses for 
the next five to ten years and the sources from 
which they should be derived. 

b. The extent and cost of the construction of 
school buildings for the next five to ten year period. 

c. Desirable changes in the pattern of local school 
government. 

d. Continuing adjustment of curriculum to the 
conditions of modern life. 


If it is decided to have a State conference, we be- 
lieve that the Virginia Manufacturers Association; 
State Chamber of Commerce: Virginia Farm Bureau; 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; American Legion, labor organizations 
and other State-wide groups can all join together in 
analyzing the problems of public education in Vir- 
ginia and in developing high-minded and statesman- 
like solutions. 





Preventorium Note 


Beginning November 1, 1954, the daily rate in the 
Preventorium will be $16.00, as compared with the 
present per diem rate of $15.75, due to increased hos- 
pital costs. 
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Setting the scene for 





WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 


. SEEMS clear today that the 
| wae people work together in 
pursuit of a common purpose is 

r more important than mechan- 
ical efficiencies. Superintendents 
and board members inescapably 
cope with human as well as tech- 
nical problems. Yet, many train- 
ing programs —— both preservice 
and in-service — for educational 
administrators are still immersed in 
technics’’ and atomistic mechan- 
ics. Perhaps this fact accounts in 
large part for the dearth of vali- 
dated information concerning the 
human element in superintendent- 
board relationships. 

No attempt is made in this arti- 
cle to set forth a definitive state- 
ment of the proper relationship be- 
tween superintendent and school 
board. Rather, the attempt is to 
focus on some of the prerequisites 
for a harmonious and productive 
working relationship. 


The team should know the plays 


The superintendent and board 
hould function as members of a 
eam, a team that is vitally con- 
erned with the coordination of ef- 
rts and activities of many other 
ndividuals. This premise neces- 
tates attention to processes of de- 
cision as well as processes of action. 
n turn, optimum development of 
these processes is contingent upon 

od personal and professional re- 
tionships. 

The first requisite for the devel- 

ment of wholesome personal 
nd professional relationships is 

thorough understanding on the 
irt of the superintendent and 
ard of their respective powers 

id responsibilities. It is not 

ough to repeat the familiar state- 
ment that the policy-making and 

aluating functions belong to the 
ard and the executive functions 
long to the superintendent. It is 
cessary to spell out in meaning- 
| and definite terms the division 
functions. If this is done the 
ard is permitted to operate as a 
sislative and judicial body, and 
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the superintendent is encouraged 
to utilize his mind and educational 
leadership skills to the full extent. 

As a safeguard, this spelling out 
of duties precludes the possibility 
of board member’s functioning as 
entrepreneurs, and, on the other 
hand, it reduces the chances of the 
superintendent’s manipulating a 
“rubber stamp” board. 


All eyes on the goal 


A second requisite for the at- 
tainment of good personal and pro- 
fessional relationships is the de- 
velopment of a board that is a co- 
hesive, goal-centered group. The 
superintendent has a major respon- 
sibility in this respect. In effect, the 
superintendent must be an expert 
in human relations. He can em- 
ploy persons with technical skills 
required in the construction of 
buildings, in budget making, and 
in school business areas, but no 
staff member can relieve the su- 








Dr. Chandler is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and represen- 
tative for the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administra- 
tion in Virginia, working closely 
with superintendents and school 
board members. His article was 
one of a series on school admin- 
istration appearing in the Jan- 
uary, 1954 issue of The Nation’s 
Schools, which has given us per- 
mission to share it with you. 





by B. J. CHANDLER 


perintendent of his human rela- 
tions function. 

The third essential for desirable 
personal and professional relation- 
ships is the development of unity 
of purpose. It is generally recog- 
nized that unity of purpose and 
effective group action originate in 
feelings. Cordial interpersonal re- 
lationships which grow out of 
mutual understanding and confi- 
dence result in mature feelings and 
attitudes of responsibility. 


Common understandings slow 


It should be emphasized that 
real unity of purpose can be 
achieved only through a pattern 
of democratic relationships with 
members of the staff and commu- 
nity. The framework of school 
policies must be built by a coop- 
erative process which involves 
teachers, pupils, noninstructional 
personnel, administrators and citi- 
zens.' Despite the fact that this 
process is slow, laborious and 
sometimes painful, it is the only 
means available for the develop- 
ment of educational policies that 
eventuate in common undertak- 
ings that are based on common 
values, understandings and aspira- 
tions. 

Major responsibility for 
achievement of the third requisite 
rests with the superintendent. 
Such responsibility requires edu- 
cational leadership of the highest 
type. Specifically, it requires lead- 
ership that makes it possible for 
appropriate people to think 
through problems objectively and 
arrive at group decisions. 

The relationship that prevails 
between the superintendent and 
the board of education sets the 
human relations tone for the edu- 
cational enterprise. Constant im- 
provement of this relationship so 
that optimum educational use will 
be made of human and physical 
resources is one of the great profes- 
sional challenges of our time. 
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Community Schools 
Choose Teaching Materials 





HEN a school studies its 


community, teaching ma- 
terials come alive. Textbooks take 
on new meaning. The school dis- 
covers special-purpose materials put 
out by government agencies, uni- 
versities, and other service groups. 
Teachers and students use their 
textbooks and the special-purpose 
materials, as well as other sources, 
in preparing a third kind—school- 
made materials. The school that 
studies its community uses still a 
fourth kind of teaching material— 
the community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make a com- 
munity—people, institutions, phy- 
sical environment—are actual ma- 
terials of instruction for teachers 
and students of a community 
school. 

For example, a science class is 
studying soil conservation. The 
gullies on an abandoned farm are 
an object lesson. The students 


by MAURICE F. SEAY 


Chairman and Professor of 
Educational Administration 
Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago 


learn the causes and see the effects 
of erosion. Then a member of the 
local Soil Conservation District 
shows them land he has reclaimed 
and turned into productive pasture 
and woodland. The students learn 
the tragedy of soil loss, and they 
learn what must be done to save 
the soil. Thus a part of the phys- 
ical environment is used as instruc- 
tional material. 

A class studying government 
learns from people and institutions 
in the community. Commission- 
ers, firemen, and policemen explain 
their duties. At the courthouse, the 
students learn how taxes are col- 
lected, elections conducted, and 
licenses issued. They examine law- 
enforcement records, and these be- 





Do schools take full advantage of their opportunities to choose 
instructional materials? This article, the second of three, tells 
how four kinds of teaching materials can be used to relate what 
students do in school to the life around them. 
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come the basis for further study of 
such problems as juvenile delin- 
quency, imprisonment, and parole 
They observe the government of 
their community to get a pattern 
for student government. Their 
study of local government extends 
logically to a study of state, na 
tional, and world governments. 

Business firms of the community 
give employment to students of vo- 
cational education. Students learn 
to work by actually working, and 
are rated by their employers on the 
qualities that make for success. The 
businessmen confer often with the 
vocational department of the 
school, and their experience and ad- 
vice are instructional materials of a 
very practical kind. The agricul 
ture student uses his father’s farm 
for his projects. The home eco- 
nomics student finds that her home 
the shopping center, the neighbor’s 
children, the public health depart- 
ment are sources of valuable in 
formation—information that can 
be applied immediately. 


A combined class in mathema- 
tics, social science, and English 
finds out how community agencies 
work. The students interview local 
representatives and watch them 
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urry out their duties. They learn 
ow the agencies can help people 
nd improve communities. 

The community school seeks and 
timulates the cooperation of every 
ndividual and every group in the 
ymmunity that can contribute to 
he school’s objectives. The news- 
aper editor, the scout leader, the 
banker and the lawyer and the doc- 
tor, the religious leader, the veteran 
home from overseas duty, the 
mother who sews and cooks and 
serves as chairman of a Red Cross 
ymmittee, the father who is re- 

modeling the house, the gardener 
who is growing new varieties of 
plants, the oldest inhabitant, rem- 
iniscing about early days — each 
may be used in the educative pro- 
cess. The many clubs and agencies 
which work toward community 
improvement are instructional ma- 
terials too. 

Young children as well as older 
boys and girls enjoy looking 
around their community. They 
learn, they want to learn, and they 
use and remember what they learn. 


Make Your Own 

When students and _ teachers 
study their community, they be- 
gin to prepare materials of their 
own. Very young children help 
make charts telling about their ex- 
periences; the teacher letters the 
charts, and the children draw il- 
lustrations. They practice spelling 
and reading from these, and at the 
same time build interest in the com- 
munity around them. They learn 
asily from school-made materials 
because they are familiar with the 
language and the ideas. 

Older children print their own 
charts, make posters, write letters 





Get special-purpose materials ... 
for OCTOBER, 1954 





LEARNING OUTCOMES ... 


community schools seek to develop: 











In addition to the learning outcomes sought by other good schools, 


1. Individual concern and responsibility for community welfare 
2. Attitudes and skills needed in group planning 

3. Ability to work out and to test solutions to real problems 

4. Ability to evaluate progress toward school-community goals 
§. Appreciation of the interrelationships among communities 


6. Appreciation of the role of education in all social processes 








to get information, work out skits. 
In one school a third grade wants 
to earn some money to buy shrubs 
for the school grounds. The chil- 
dren have been learning how to 
take care of shoes, and they decide 
to start a shoeshine business. This 
will serve two purposes—it will 
help the class financially and it will 
develop good habits. The children 
follow directions for making shoe- 
shine boxes, then equip them. Soon 
their sign appears in the hall: 


SHOES SHINED 


Little Shoes ... 5¢ 
Big Shoes 7¢ 


Interest in this enterprise spreads 
through the school, and the stand 
is well patronized. Business falls 
off a little, however, when all the 
grades have finished their work on 
the school grounds, for with grass 
and walks, there is less mud—and 
shoes are cleaner. The shoeshine 
boxes are teaching materials, as are 
the grass, the walks, and the shrubs. 

Children in a second grade grow 
hungry in the middle of the morn- 
ing and find that their breakfasts 
are inadequate. They study food 
values and plan a class breakfast. 
The sixth grade helps prepare and 
serve the breakfast, and learns with 
the second grade what kinds of 
food children need. Later the chil- 
dren make a ‘“‘movie’’ consisting of 
a strip of brown paper moved by 
broomstick rollers across the open 
side of a large box. The scenes, 
which all the children help to draw, 
show kinds and sources of food, 
balanced meals, and food values. 
The breakfast and the moving pic- 
ture are pleasant means of learning. 


Besides the more usual school- 
made materials, students may make 


plans for surveys, lists of questions, 
graphs, spot maps. These, like the 
experience charts of younger chil- 
dren, are studied by those who 
make them and by other stu- 
dents. Classes may take measure- 
ments, figure quantities and costs, 
learn to use tools and other equip- 
ment, hold interviews, attend citiz- 
ens’ meetings and report their find- 
ings. The activities and the pro- 
ducts of these activities are valuable 
learning experiences. 


Write for Materials 


Many organizations are prepar- 
ing special-purpose materials to be 
used in particular communities that 
have common problems and similar 
resources. The Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation sponsored an experi- 
ment, centered at the University of 
Kentucky, to improve food prac- 
tices. One phase of the experiment 
was the preparation of instruction- 
al materials about correct diet and 
food production, preservation, and 
storage. The books have been used, 
together with state-adopted texts, 
in selected experimental schools. 
They have also been made avail- 
able to other schools which are 
using special-purpose materials to 
broaden their educational programs. 

A series of readers for second- 
grade children is typical of the 
Sloan books. The series tells the 
story of a father, mother, and four 
children who must find a new way 
to make a living. The hills in 
which they live are cut over, and 
the sawmill has closed. The family 
learn to live from their farm. They 
plan and make a new garden, buy 
a milk goat, plant an orchard, 
build a fish pond, keep bees. Other 
Sloan books tell about raising 
chickens, caring for milk, growing 
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Blend carefully ... 


strawberries, canning and storing 
food, preparing food for the table, 
and many other things that chil- 
dren need to learn. Teachers’ guides 
tell how the Sloan materials may be 
used in relation to the other three 
kinds of materials—how to observe 
food practices in the community, 
how to make materials at school, 
and how to select information from 
textbooks to increase the children’s 
understanding of food problems. 

Educational agencies and the 
federal and state governments pub- 
lish many special-purpose materials 
that can be used in the schools. 
Free or inexpensive books, pamph- 
lets, charts, and audio-visual aids 
are available on such topics as wild- 
life, soil, water, agriculture, home- 
making, health, housing, and co- 
operatives. 

Business concerns, too, publish 
many special-purpose materials. 
While the purpose of such publica- 
tions may be to advertise and de- 
velop markets for particular pro- 
ducts, they can, nevertheless, be 
very useful to teachers. Worth- 
while materials of this kind cover 
a wide range of subjects and are 
usually well-written and _ illu- 
strated, accurate, and objective. 


Several lists of free and inex- 
pensive materials are available. 
These lists refer to materials from 
a variety of sources such as gov- 
ernmental agencies, commercial 
firms, universities, non-profit or- 
ganizations and publishing com- 
panies. The materials are listed 
under subject headings, alphabetic- 
ally arranged, and are included 
only after they have been examined 
and evaluated. Lists of free and in- 
expensive materials for classroom 
use are available by writing the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 
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Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be used 
in many kinds of communities. 
They contain a body of common 
knowledge and provide learning 
experiences without which no one 
is truly educated. This kind of 
knowledge and these experiences 
are essential to successful communi- 
ty study. Literature, history, the 
cultures of other nations, the fine 
arts, the laws of science—all have 
bearing on what is happening and 
what will happen in the communi- 
ty. Teachers must help students 
apply general textbook informa- 
tion to their own lives in their own 
community, and must recognize 
opportunities to use textbooks in 
connection with the other three 
kinds of instructional materials. 
When this is done textbooks are 
used more rather than less. 


Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a com- 
munity school understands the re- 
lationships between the four kinds 
of materials, and learns when, 
where, and how much to use each 
kind. Using current interests as 
a starting point, this teacher fol- 
lows through with carefully- 
planned and wisely-directed activi- 
ties. 

Sam’s teacher is a_ successful 
teacher. She has learned “‘when, 
where, and how much.” For ex- 
ample: ‘‘Sam’s house burned down 
last night!’’ the children of this 
school announce excitedly one 
morning. “I know,’’ the teacher 
answers. ‘I went to see Sam's 
mother this morning before school. 
All of Sam’s clothes were burned. 
And the family lost all their furni- 
ture, and the food they had canned 
and stored for the winter.”’ 

When Sam comes back to school 
in borrowed clothing, the children 
cluster around him. ‘“‘How did it 
start?’’ they ask. But Sam doesn’t 
know. Later in the day they all 
decide to learn what causes fires and 
how to prevent them. 

1. They Look Around Them. 
The children and their teacher talk 
to an insurance agent and a con- 
tractor. They make a list of fire 
hazards and check the school and 
their own homes. They discuss fire 
prevention. 

2. They Make Some Materials. 


Committees make signs and post- 
ers, write letters to get information, 
prepare an article for the local 
newspaper, report at a meeting of 
their parents. 

3. They Write for Teaching 
Materials. Sam's cousin finds an 
unsafe chimney at home. The 
teacher learns where to get bulle- 
tins on repairing chimneys, and the 
children write for some. They 
study these and a committee plans 
the rebuilding of the chimney. 


4. They Use Ther Texts. 
Their science texts help them un- 
derstand what fire is, what types 
of construction burn most easily, 
how fire is extinguished. Texts for 
social studies tell them of fire’s use- 
fulness as well as the destruction it 
causes. Literature describes for 
them the Great Fire of London, the 
Chicago Fire, and the burning 
house that gave us roast pig. 
Arithmetic helps them to find the 
cost of rebuilding the chimney and 
to plan it according to sketches in 
the bulletin. Language texts show 
them how to write letters and plan 
discussions. 


When these four types of ma- 
terials are blended into a well-bal- 
anced program, the desirable tradi- 
tional goals of education, including 
the three R’s and attitudes of 
citizenship, are accomplished ef- 
fectively. 


Careful planning is necessary to 
keep an effective balance of the 
four kinds of materials, and guid- 
ance in the use of the materials is 
essential. Complicated and lengthy 
community surveys are apt to bog 
down, and haphazard studies die in 
confusion. School-made materials 
can degenerate into more busy 
work, both in their making and in 
their use. The selection of special- 
purpose materials is important; 
their value to students depends 
upon their suitability. Textbooks 
must be used skillfully or their 
content will become “‘lessons to be 
recited’’—and forgotten. 





Last month’s article in this series 
told how “Community Schools 
Study Their Communities.” Next 
month’s article will tell how 
“Community Schools Work With 
Other Agencies.” 
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Slow Learners 


by RUSSELL P. ASKUE 


Alfred “‘couldn’t learn nothn’ ”’ but he was there 
to help his teacher “‘put her mind to it.” 


¢¢ T\ON'’T worry so much about 
me, Miss Linton. You can’t 
teach me nothing’.”’ 


Miss Linton accepted the chal- 
lenge. ‘“You mustn't talk like that, 
Alfred! Remember, I’m here to 
help you. I’m sure that you can 
do these problems if you'll just put 
your mind to it.”’ 

But after many weary months 
in class, and many fruitless sessions 
after school, Miss Linton was 
forced to agree that perhaps Alfred 
was right. 

Junior high claimed him—on 
the basis of age alone—and when 
Miss Linton found herself feeling 
happy with relief, she proceeded to 
make herself miserable by wonder- 
ing how she could have done bet- 
ter. Long after Alfred had left 
school she still seemed to see him 
at his desk, his fingers grimy from 
helping in his father’s garage, his 
books and papers handled clumsily, 
like unfamiliar tools. 


Other interests claimed her at- 
tention, but this image of Alfred 
did not grow dim. For a long 
time she had been saving a little 
from each pay check in the hope of 

me day owning a car, but when 
the sum became sizeable in her eyes, 
er conscience stepped in. She con- 
inced herself that she ought to 
ike some courses at the university 
n the teaching of slow learners. 

While she was doing this—and 

pending the money that she would 
therwise have saved—she found 
erself testing all the professor's 
iggestions in terms of Alfred. 
Yould this method or that have 
roduced better results with him? 
ould the professor himself have 
roused the latent learning process 
ithe boy? 





When the course was over:she 
as not convinced that she knew 
uch more about instructing back- 
ard children than she had known 
efore, but she did have the satis- 
action of feeling that she had tried 
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to make amends to Alfred. Her 
devotion to self-instruction en- 
dured, however, until, by regular 
attendance during evenings, on 
Saturdays, and at summer sessions, 
she earned her long-deferred mas- 
ter’s degree. Again her savings be- 
gan to accumulate toward a car. 
When the big day arrived she 
enjoyed a demonstration ride in 
the used model that the dealer 
recommended, and helped him to 
make out all the necessary papers. 
Not until then did she announce 
that she had never driven a car. 


“And I am afraid that I am 
completely helpless about anything 
mechanical,’’ she explained. 

“That's all right,’’ the dealer 
answered. ‘“‘We'll take care of 
that.”’ 


“But I am sure I shall have to 
have special lessons,’’ she contin- 
ued, “‘something like private tu- 
toring. You see, the instructor will 
have to explain everything.”’ 


The dealer drummed his pencil 
thoughtfully against his chin. “I 
think I have just the man for you,” 
he announced cheerfully. ‘““There’s 
a boy I have in mind who’s es- 
pecially good with slow learners.”’ 

Such a sudden and _ startling 
change occurred in Miss Linton’s 
posture and expression that he 
hastened to apologize. “I don't 
mean that you're a slow learner’, 
he explained. ‘I just mean that 
since you'll be slow to learn—lI 
mean that this mechanic I was talk- 
ing about is very slow to teach— 
that is, I think you'll get along fine 
because he knows a lot about auto- 





Russell P. Askue teaches art and 
mechanical drawing at Mamaro- 
neck Junior High School, Mam. 
aroneck, New York. Shared with 
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mobiles, and for some strange rea- 
son he knows a lot about people 
who don't.” 

The dealer was mopping his 
face by this time, and Miss Linton 
was trying to act as though she 
had not been outraged throughout 


all her pedagogical sensibilities. 
‘Tell me more about this driving 
teacher of yours.’’ she requested 
politely. 

““Well,”’ he went on, eyeing her 
warily, “I probably called you a 
slow learner unintentionally be- 
cause this mechanic I was speaking 
of told me once that that was 
what he was. I was talking with 
him one day and asking him how 
he was so good at teaching old—I 
mean teaching people that had 
lived a long time without driving 
automobiles—and he said it was 
because he was a slow learner him- 
self. 

“T couldn’t make head or tail of 
that till he went on to explain that 
in school he had had a wonderful 
teacher. He said he used to listen 
to all the different ways she would 
explain the same thing to him. He 
said he couldn’t learn nothin’-—I 
mean he couldn’t learn anything 
—of whatever she was trying to 
teach him, but he did learn to be 
a good teacher of slow learn— 
that is, I mean—’”’ 

“Yes, I see,’’ said Miss Linton, 
and the dealer was surprised to 
notice a new sparkle in her eyes, 
and a new softness in her smile. 
“When will you send Alfred 
Newton around to begin the les- 
sons?’’ she asked. 

“Alfred Newton!’’ exclaimed 
the dealer. ‘‘How did you know it 
was Alfred Newton? I’m sure I 
hadn't mentioned his—”’ 

““‘Here I am, boss,’’ exclaimed a 
new voice. ‘Well, if it ain’t Miss 
Linton! How are you, Miss Lin- 
ton, and what can I do for you?”’ 

“Alfred,”” she answered, ‘I 
don’t know an accelerator from a 
grease monkey—-whatever that is 
—but you are going to try to 
show me how to drive a car. I’m 
afraid you can’t really teach 
me—”’ 

“Now, Miss Linton, you 
mustn't talk like that!’’ protested 
Alfred. ‘“‘Remember I’m here to 
help you. I’m sure you can drive 
fine if you'll just put your mind to 
it,” 
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Let’s Stop Robbing Teachers 


by GEORGE C. ACKERLUND, Ph.D. 


We practice of discounting 
teachers’ experience when they 
move from one city school system 
to another deserves to be carefully 
re-examined. ‘The policy is con- 
trary to what the teaching profes- 
sion actually believes—that ex- 
perience is valuable because it is 
through experience that education 
is acquired. “Though most school 
systems have adopted some version 
of the ‘‘discount policy,’’ none de- 
fend it with any great degree of 
jusctice or reason. 


Why should industry recognize 
experience as valuable and be will- 
ing to pay for it while school ad- 
ministrators and boards of educa- 
tion go on year after year literally 
penalizing teachers who enter theit 
schools with more than a mini- 
mum of experience? Though 
some school systems do not recog- 
nize any experience, most discount 
policies become effective after five 
years’ experience has been gained. 
Schools which grant full credit for 
experience gained in other com- 
munities are relatively rare. Many 
variations of discounting experi- 
ence exist, but refusing to recog- 
nize experience above five years is 
the most prevalent. 


A recent study, though small 
in scope, reported in the February, 
1953, issue of the Michigan Ed- 
ucation Journal, revealed that the 
groups most favorable to the 
policy of discounting teachers’ ex- 
perience in other systems were su- 
perintendents in towns of more 
than 100 teachers; while teachers, 
superintendents in school systems 
under 100 teachers, county super- 
intendents, and- professors of edu- 
cational administration favored 
allowing full credit for experience 
in other schools. Classroom teach- 
ers and professors voted about 86 
per cent in favor of permitting full 
credit. 

It must be noted that such re- 
fusal to recognize teaching experi- 
ence gained in other schools is 
done mainly to get good teachers 
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for less money. Reasons based on 
sound professional policy of per- 
sonnel administration do not en- 
ter. It is true, however, that many 
administrators are extremely re- 
luctant to administer the discount 
policy. The great majority heart- 
ily favor policies which favor the 
welfare of teachers, but the dis- 
count policy needs consideration 
from the standpoint of teacher 
welfare and the annual “‘cries’’ for 
teachers. 


Reasons for Discount Policy 


What are some of the reasons 
for the present policy of discount- 
ing teachers’ experience gained in 
other schools by which teachers 
are deprived of actual dollars— 
amounting in most cases to about 
$100 per year of discounted ex- 
perience? ‘The following are most 
prevalent: 

1. Provincialism. Amazing as 
it may seem, there is still a feeling 
that teachers who enter one sys- 
tem from another are intruders 
and should not be given a salary 
status equal to teachers in the sys- 
tem who have equal experience 
and education. A member of a 
board of education stated that his 
board felt that experience in the 
local school system was worth 
more to the community than ex- 
perience in some other town. Such 
an argument is not true in every 
case, Experience in other systems 
has often been the spark that gen- 
erated improvements in a new sit- 
uation. 

Another board member stated 
that few teachers with more than 
five years’s experience are hired be- 
cause it is not fair to local teach- 
ers. What makes it unfair? The 
answer was not given—perhaps 
because there really is no valid 
answer. 

Let us suppose that A and B are 
teachers. Both graduated from 
the same college together with 
comparable records. A was em- 
ployed in X school while B was 
employed in Y school. Both have 


taught successfully in their respec- 
tive communities for ten years. A: 
the end of ten years, A applied for 
a position and was employed in 
school Y. The board of educa 
tion felt it was not fair to B if A 
were placed on the same salary as 
B, so A was penalized five years 
of experience and was placed on 
the salary schedule with those of 
five years’ experience—teachers 
who were high school seniors 
when A started on his first teach- 
ing position. Who is being treated 
unfairly? The answer is not B— 
the real answer is A. This hypo- 
thetical case is not unusual. It 
occurs constantly. 


Reasons Are Unsound 


A superintendent said, ‘“We feel 
teaching in our system should be 
worth more than the same ex- 
perience in another school.’ This 
statement likely has reference to 
the worth of that experience to 
his own system, but even if that 
is the correct interpretation, it is 
not universally true. Another ad- 
ministrator believes that teachers 
do not improve much after five 
years of teaching and gave this as 
a reason for allowing only five 
years of experience gained in other 
systems. 


But provincialism is not to be 
found only among members of 
boards of education and adminis- 
trators, Astounding as in is, two 
rather large school systems in 
Michigan reported that the policy 
of discounting experience in excess 
of five years was approved by 
local teacher groups in co-opera- 
tion with the administration. 
Again, no reason was given— 
again, because there is no sound 
one to give. 

Do teachers realy feel that mov- 
ing from one system to another is 
undesirable and should be op- 
posed? It is doubtful that they 
do, since teachers are aware that 
experience comes through contacts 
with various situations. It is well 
known that many teachers feel 
that certain professional practices 
are not favorable to them, but it 
may be well for them to reconsider 
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ne of their own thinking re- 
garding what they stand for, and 
refrain from advocating policies 
detrimental to themselves and 
their co-workers. It is one thing 
to have pride in one’s town and 
one’s work, but when that pride 
becomes selfish, it becomes detri- 
mental to all concerned. 
Provincialism has no place in 
any state system of education in 
the United States. Such attitudes 
indicate ignorance of the organiza- 
tion and administration of public 
education in the various states. 


Tie Economy Reason 
2. Finance. It is well known 
that schools need more money 
than they are now receiving. More 
is needed for salaries, supplies, ex- 
panded curriculums, better and 
more buildings, and many other 
purposes. But is it defensible that 
oards of education and admin- 
istrators follow policies waich 
literally rob teachers of a part of 
their rightful salaries simply be- 
cause they entered the system with 
experience gained in another sys- 
tem and thereby ask them to help 
support the school system in this 
way? The “‘hard, cold facts’’ of fi- 
nance must be considered, but 
those facts should be applied not 
nly to those teachers who entered 
vith experience gained in other 
ystems. The discount policy is 
ldom applied to anyone except 
teachers. 
Public schools are to be sup- 
yrted by the public and there is 
idence that the public will do 
in greater measure if it is con- 
inced that more money for schools 
ill reap better fruit. It is basic- 
lly and ethically wrong to ask 
achers to contribute portions of 
reir earned salaries through such 
iscount policies to help pay the 
ist of education. 
Some administrators have 
ited that the discount policy is 
cessary because the budget can- 
yt support the large expenditure 
r salaries in cases where the fac- 
ity consists of a large proportion 
teachers with many years of 
perience. Perhaps such systems 
ave refused to hire beginners, but 
ive consistently hired experi- 
iced teachers on the discount 
asis. Such overloading at the 
pper end of the experience scale 
eed not occur in normal circum- 
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stances, if attention is given to 
proper balance in years of experi- 
ence when teachers are employed. 

It cannot be questioned that the 
cost of teachers’ salaries is a serious 
problem where faculties are com- 
posed of large numbers of older 
teachers high on the salary sched- 
ule. But it must be remembered 
that education is a state function. 
The public schools of the state 
really comprise but one system. 
The local districts are but subdi- 
visions of the state system so or- 
ganized and administered for dem- 
ocratic reasons. Practically every 
state is dedicated to /ocal control 
of education, but local control 
does not imply that financial sup- 
port must also be local. Recent 
years have seen a greatly acceler- 
ated trend toward state aid for 
schools and this trend has not yet 
run its course. 

Since education is a state func- 
tion, and the state is supporting 
education to a greater degree than 
ever before, is it not feasible that a 
solution to the financial reason 
given for the discount policy could 
be met by tying the cost of teach- 
ers’ salaries to the state-aid for- 
mula? Every school system should 
be encouraged to maintain a bal- 
ance among the various age groups 
of teachers, but if the cost of 
teachers’ salaries should become 
excessive, state aid could be ar- 
ranged to compensate the local 
district for the greater financial 
burden. 


Can Experience Be Judged? 


3. Quality of Experience. An- 
other reason frequently given is 
that, ‘““We pay for the quality of 
experience the teacher has had.” 
What does this imply? It indi- 
cates that the worth of a teacher 
can be evaluated with such pre- 


cision and finality that the teacher 
can be rightfully placed on the 
salary schedule of the system to 
which he transferred. To the writ- 
er’s knowledge, this is somthing 
much desired, but not yet accom- 
plished, except in a very general 
way. The real worth of a teacher 
must be judged in light of the 
growth of children taught by the 
teacher. To date, no satisfactory 
instrument has been devised to 
measure teacher worth in terms of 
pupil growth. The personal opin- 
ion of administrators, supervisors, 
or members of boards of education 
is insufficient to decide whether a 
teacher shall receive $3,500 or 
$3,800 or even $3,600. Further- 
more, it is seldom that administra- 
tors observe the teachers they con- 
sider for employment. College 
credentials, a telephone call, or a 
letter from a previous school sys- 
tem generally is the basis for judg- 
ment. More objective means must 
be found before evaluation of 
teachers’ worth can be justly used 
to place teachers on the salary 
schedule irrespective of years of 
experience. 


Probation a Defense? 


4. Probation Period Necessary. 
There is a feeling among adminis- 
trators and members of boards of 
education that it takes an experi- 
enced teacher ‘‘a couple of years’’ 
to become acquainted with the 
system and the community and 
therefore the “‘discount policy’ is 
justified. It would seem that if 
it takes an experienced teacher two 
years to familiarize himself fully 
with his job there is doubt that he 
will ever do so. It is extremely 
doubtful that an _ experienced 
teacher requires so much time to 
become adjusted. Given a semester, 


(Continued on page 21) 





Concerning his article, Dr. Ackerlund says, “I think it is one of 
the most unjust personnel practices in use today, but it will not 
be changed unless the various State Associations do something 


to correct it.”’ 


Since last October, Dr. Ackerlund has been in the Philippines, 
assigned through the Foreign Operations Administration to the 
University of the Philippines in the area of Educational Admin- 
stration. He was formerly connected with the Department of 
Administration and Supervision, School of Education, at Michi- 


gan State College, East Lansing. 


This article is reprinted by permission from the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL of December, 1953. 

















Planning Conference 


— Norfolk County Style 


: ORFOLK County’s Adminis- 

trative and Supervisory Staff 
has held its annual planning con- 
ference at Camp Farrar for the past 








five years. The Camp is located at 
Virginia Beach on 85th Street and 
is operated continuously through- 
out the summer by the Norfolk 
County Schools and twelve 4-H 
Clubs of Eastern Virginia. The 
third week in August is reserved for 
the Norfolk County leadership 
workshop. 

Prior to the conference, a repre- 
sentative committee was elected to 
prepare a tentative agenda for the 
week’s program. This group re- 
viewed the various reports submit- 
ted by the in-service committees at 
the end of the past session. From 
these reports, those responsible for 
the planning, were in better posi- 
tion to assist the total group in the 
selection of the most urgent prob- 
lems for discussion. Included in 
the agenda for the past year were 
such items as the orientation of new 
teachers, recommendations for the 
in-service training program. pro- 
posals and reports from specialized 


Bob Jarecke, Director of Norfolk 
County Teaching Materials Center, 
shows new film strip developed by 
his department entitled, “Norfolk 
County’s Report Card.” 


Superintendent of Norfolk County 
Schools, E. W. Chittum, (standing 
right), shares a good story with the 
nine new principals appointed this 
year. Listening intently from left to 
right are Robert Maidment, Eloise 
Huff, John Sykes, Harold Taylor, 
Garrett H. Mashburn, Milton C. Hol- 
lingsworth, Slade Phillips, Albert F. 
Peterson, and Frank Clemons. 


departments, new methods for 
evaluating the quality of the in- 
structional program, and sum- 
maries of research projects con- 
ducted during the past year. 


Among the consultants wha 
have participated in these confer- 
ences are members from the State 
Department of Education, a repre- 
sentative of the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project, research leaders from 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, and 
faculty members from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. “Those present 
from our own staff were principals, 
supervisors, classroom _ teachers, 
visiting teachers, School Board 
members, and_ several patrons. 
Many of these took advantage of 
the opportunity to bring their 
families with them. This tended 
to create an informal and home- 
like atmosphere. A visitor observed 
that while school leaders pondered 
weighty problems, their husbands, 
wives, and children relaxed in the 
sunshine or built castles in the 
sand. 


A typical day began at 7:45 
with a hearty breakfast prepared 
by a competent lunchroom staff, 
followed by the morning work ses- 
sion which lasted until 1:00 p.m. 
All afternoons were reserved for 
committee meetings, swimming, 
fishing, games, and sun bathing. 


The informality of camp life 
helped to create a feeling of unity. 
Furthermore, it tended to cement 
bonds of lasting friendship among 
co-workers and their families. Re- 
search has indicated that the chances 
for good human relations are great- 
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increased when associations of the professional 
iders are not confined solely to official channels. 
As Norfolk County’s enrollment is expanding at 
e rate of 3500 pupils per year, it is necessary for the 
hool Board to appoint new personnel each year. 
actions received from the nine principals appointed 
new positions indicated that the experience at Camp 
irrar gave them the opportunity to gain new insight 
to the personalities of their co-workers. The in- 
rmal exchange of ideas between the superintendent, 
e principals and the supervisors at the dinner table 
on the beach was equally as important as the dis- 
cussions during the morning business sessions. 

A school year that is founded on a basis of mutual 
inderstanding and genuine friendship is most likely 

be a successful one. The administrative and super- 
visory staff members of Norfolk County Schools have 
felt that the type of planning conference held at Camp 
arrar has established this foundation. Cooperative 
lanning has enriched and strengthened the individual 
chool as well as the total instructional program in 
the County. 


TS. 


Portsmouth Star reporter, Mrs. Chris Gwin, inter- 
views Pete Peterson, new principal at James Hurst 
Elementary School in Norfolk County. 
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Wives take advantage of the seashore while their hus- 
bands attend the conference. 


Chow time at Virginia Beach during the Norfolk County 
Principals Conference. 








Children play while Mom and Dad work. 

















United Nations Day—October 24 


The World’s Teachers and the 
United Nations 


Eight years ago, before the 
United Nations General Assembly 
had finished its first session, a letter 
received at UN Headquarters read 
like this: 

“The UN is going to have a big 

job in working for the peace and 

justice and social progress men- 
tioned in its Charter. 


‘“‘What can I, a teacher, do to 

help?” 

Since then, thousands of teach- 
ers around the world — from 
Sapele, Nigeria, to Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, and Ranikhet, India— 
have asked a similar question, and 
answered it with action. 


On almost any week day of the 
school year, for example, a thou- 
sand students are brought to UN 
Headquarters in New York by 
teachers wishing to show their 
classes something of the organiza- 
tion’s work. In the past year and 
a half, an estimated 25,000 teach- 
ers have visited Headquarters with 
nearly half a million students. 


On the same day, a glance at 
classrooms on six continents would 
show teachers explaining the work 
of the United Nations and organiz- 
ing special programs to help their 
students learn more about world 
problems and the needs of other 
countries. The lessons range, re- 
ports to UN Headquarters show, 
from outdoor film showings in a 
Liberian village to an experimental 
program in England and formal 
university lectures in France and 
Chile. 

The same day might find pro- 
fessors in Tokyo and Zagreb, 
linked to the UN through a net- 
work of “volunteer education cen- 
ters,”” writing to teachers in their 
areas who had asked questions on 
UN activities; a volunteer lecturer 
in Kabul writing a booklet in Per- 
sian for use in secondary schools: 
and another volunteer in Columbia 
giving a radio talk on teaching 
about the United Nations. At the 
end of May 1954, 480 volunteer 
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education centers were at work in 
72 countries and territories. 

Still other teachers, on that day, 
are writing letters to UN Head- 
quarters or to its Information 
Centers: .. . “I note that a UN 
Institute will be held at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, this fall. Would it 
be possible for such an institute to 
be held here in our town and, if so, 
how could we go about planning 
it?”’ 

Others encourage their students 
to send in requests like this one 
from Africa: ‘‘I have been hearing 
of some nations which have united 

.. and I am therefore begging you 
to send me the United Nations 
flags... . After getting these I hope 








to help others by explaining your 
duties to every human being.” 

More than 1,000 letters a month 
from teachers in the United States 
and Canada alone are currently 
being received at Headquarters, and 
twice as many others come from 
students. 

In all these ways — visits to 
Headquarters, classroom teaching 
volunteer lecturing and writing, 
and correspondence — the world’s 
teachers have shown a constantly 
growing interest in helping the 
United Nations work toward its 
goals, “‘the conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations,’’ as stated in the 
Charter. 


A Skit—The United Nations 


by M. VERLINER CRAWLEY 


Teacher, Madisonville School, Charlotte County 


We read and hear much of the 
work of the United Nations as it 
tries to solve world problems. 
Many individuals have probably 
asked themselves, ‘““‘What can I do 
in my small way to help achieve 
this goal: World Peace?’ 

Pupils in our school who hear 
adults discuss the United Nations 
and its problems will soon be in 
the ranks to help guide world af- 
fairs. Each one in his own way, 
great or small, has a part to play 
and exerts an influence which lives 
on. 

Realizing the importance of 
early impressions received in ele- 
mentary school, a skit, entitled 
“The United Nations’, was pre- 
sented by the third and fourth 
grades at our school during the 
closing day program and repeated 
at our County Fair. 

In preparing for the skit, books 
were scanned, articles read, pictures 
and flags were collected showing 
something of the work of the 
United Nations. Each one of my 


thirty-nine pupils participated 
eagerly in this program. 

When everything was in readi 
ness, two pupils stationed on op 
posite sides of the stage gave read 
ings which explained the procedure 
in the skit. Emphasis was given to 
the smallness of our world and the 
necessity for a better understanding 
of people in order to live together 
harmoniously. Walt Whitman’s 
poem. “This Moment Yearning 
and Thoughtful’, was given by a 
pupil, again expressing friendliness 
for all people. Then about sixteen 
pupils, representing members of the 
United Nations, were announced 
as they entered bearing the flag of 
their country. It made a colorful 
background when another pupil 
entered bearing ‘““The Stars and 
Stripes’’ whose responsibility the 
announcer said was to help pro- 
mote iuctice and right living. From 
opposite sides of the stage in front 
of the circular formation of flags 
(as they fly before the Hall of the 
United Nations), two girls en- 
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tered, dressed in white robes, one 
ith an open Bible and the other 
rrying an olive branch, repre- 
nting ““Our One Hope of World 
ace and Brotherhood’, as they 
early repeated the Twenty-third 
alm. A group of girls bearing 
nited Nations flags then sung 

All Are Joined So Happily”, 
echoing the same theme. 

Closing with the lines: 

“We work and play together 

That peace supreme may reign 

And tryants crushed forever 

Make way for love again”’ 
from a playlet, “Long May It 
Wave’, by Karen-Dundelof-Ash- 
brand, conveyed the final spirit 
that ran through the entire pro- 
gram. 

Each pupil seemed to feel his 
responsibility in making this pro- 
gram a success by putting forth a 
special effort to speak clearly, stand 
erect, and sing well. We not only 
had cooperation from our pupils, 
but many parents gave their whole- 
hearted support in the preparation 
for this program, helping with 
properties for its production. 





Secretaries Side-step 
Work-a-day Program 
No work-a-day type of program for 
School Secretaries this year! They are 
ide-stepping the issue completely for 
different. Their 


innual convention program will be 


omething entirely 
ield at Williamsburg where Colonial 
Williamsburg has helped them with 
‘lans of a decided cultural value. 

To promote good fellowship, the 
roup will travel by bus, leaving the 
fotel John Marshall at 9:00 A.M. and 
‘turning from Williamsburg to Rich- 
1ond in time for the evening session 
f the VEA at the Mosque. 

To give them a good start, a fellow- 
nip breakfast has been planned at the 
fotel John Marshall at 8:00 A.M. 
‘pon arriving in Williamsburg, they 
ill have a guided tour of the Capitol, 
1e Governor’s Palace, and Raleigh 
Lunch will be in the Game 
oom of the Williamsburg Lodge 
here Mrs. David G. F. Holmes of 
olonial Williamsburg will speak on 
Your Virginia.” A brief business ses- 
on will follow with the president, 
rs. Beulah Tucker Jones of Rich- 
iond, presiding. After free time to 
rowse in the craft shops, the group 
ill head for Richmond, leaving the 
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Origin and Purpose 


public in meeting these needs.” 


Sponsors 
National Education Association 
American Legion 


U. S. Office of Education 


Materials 


6, D. C. 





American Education Week—November 7-13, 1954 


General Theme 

Good Schools Are YOUR Responsibility 
Daily Topics 

Nov. 7—Ideals To Live By 


Nov. 8—Teachers for Tomorrow 
Nov. 9—Investing in Good Schools 
Nov. 


10—Working Together for Good Schools 


Nov. 11—Effective Citizenship 
Nov. 12—Teaching the Fundamentals Today 
Nov. 13—How Good Are Your Schools? 


American Education Week has been observed annually since 1921, 
when it was established by joint action of the National Education 
Association and the American Legion. It has always been observed “for 
the purpose of informing the public of the accomplishments and needs 
of the public schools and to secure the cooperation and support of the 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


A variety of materials have been prepared this year to aid schools and 
community organizations in planning programs, exhibits, radio pro- 
grams, window displays and similar activities. In addition to a packet 
with basic AEW material, posters, lapel buttons and tags, seals, movie 
trailers, radio transcriptions, radio scripts, plays and pageants, and 
booklets and leaflets also are available. 

Requests for information or orders for AEW aids may be sent to 
American Education Week, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 











Lodge at 5:00 P.M. All school secre- 
taries and clerks are urged to join the 
Williamsburg pilgrimage, and it is 
hoped that every superintendent and 
principal will encourage their office 
staff to participate in this cultural 
event. 





Robbing Teachers 


(Continued from page 17) 


at most, an experienced teacher 
will have mastered the adjustment 
quite well. 

The probationary period of one 
or two years may be a defensible 
policy, but during that period that 
teacher should receive the salary 
paid other teachers of equal experi- 
ence and education. If, during the 
probationary period the adminis- 
tration feels the teacher has been 
unsuccessful, he may be dismissed, 


but during the probationary per- 
iod, the teacher should be treated 
as if the administration is confi- 
dent he will be successful. The 
writer has found no case in which 
teachers whose experience was dis- 
counted were later advanced on 
the salary schedule to a point equal 
to local teachers of similar years’ 
experience. 

Though the writer has received 
other reasons to justify the dis- 
count policy, the four listed are the 
major ones. ‘The perpetuation of 
a policy which deprives teachers 
of honestly earned money is con- 
trary to humane treatment of our 
fellow men, and if allowed to con- 
tinue will tend to drive teachers 
out of teaching and will undoubt- 
edly have an influence on convinc- 
ing boys and girls of high school 
and college age to choose other 
vocations than teaching. 
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CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS — Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Fifth and Franklin Streets, Richmond. 

All general sessions of the convention will be held 
at the Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets, 
but the official headquarters with registration and ex- 
hibits will be at the Hotel John Marshall. 


REGISTRATION — Hotel John Marshall, Virginia 

Room. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. 

The Registration Desk will be open from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday, October 27, and 
Thursday, October 28; and from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 
P.M. on Friday, October 29. 


DELEGATES—Those elected to represent local edu- 
cation associations on the basis of one delegate for 
each twenty-five active members or major fraction 
thereof. 

Additional delegates, provided by the revised Consti- 
tution, entitle each local association to elect— 


One member of the local school board 
Superintendent of Schools 

Presidents of each college having a local association 
President of each local association, ex-officio 


Member of VEA Board of Directors, if member 
of local association 
All delegates must be elected by local associations. 


CREDENTIALS—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to the VEA Headquarters 
will be given an official delegate badge by which they 
will be identified. Delegates will also be given a com- 
plimentary ticket to the Delegate Assembly dinners 
which will be held in the Hotel John Marshall on 
Thursday, October 28, 5:30 P.M., for delegates from 
Districts B, C, E, F, H, I, M, P; and on Friday, Oc- 
tober 29, 5:30 P.M., for delegates from Districts A, 
D, G, J, K, L, N, O. 

Any change in the list of delegates submitted shall 
be made only upon written request therefor signed by 
the president or secretary of the local association and 
received by the Credentials Committee. 

Delegates so certified to the annual meeting shall 
thereafter continue to be delegates of the respective 
local associations at all special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation until the next annual meeting. 


VOTING—Each delegate shall have one vote, pro- 
vided, that if neither the delegate nor his alternate, if 
any, is able to vote in person at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, a written proxy may be given by the delegate 
to some other person authorizing such person to vote 
at the meeting. 

Voting at all meetings shall be viva voce, provided, 
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Virginia Edueation Association 


Richmond 
October 27-29, 1954 


if a roll call is demanded by one-fourth of the dele- 
gates present, the executive secretary shall call the roll 
of delegates to secure a complete and accurate record 
of the votes cast. 

All members of the Association, whether delegates 
or not, shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 
QUORUM—Delegates having in the aggregate a ma 
jority of the number of votes entitled to be cast in 
person or by proxy at the meeting of the Association 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS—During business ses- 
sions of the Association, delegates shall occupy seats 
reserved for them on the first floor of the Mosque 
Auditorium. Placards will indicate the section re- 
served for each of the sixteen districts of the Virginia 
Education Association. The constitution requires that 
delegates shall occupy seats reserved for them. All 
delegates are requested to be in their seats before the 
hour set for the meeting and remain through the busi- 
ness sessions, if possible. Delegates are expected to be 
in attendance at all sessions. 


DINNER FOR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY—L imited 
space makes it necessary to have the Delegate Dinner 
in two sections in the Hotel John Marshall Roof 
Garden as follows: 

Thursday, October 28, 5:30 P.M. — Delegates 
from Districts B, C, E, F, H, I, M, P. 

Friday, October 29, 5:30 P.M.—Delegates from 
Districts A, D, G, J, K, L, N, O. Identical programs 
for the dinners will be given. 

Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may exchange tickets 
with other delegates. 


HOUSING—This year the hotels of Richmond, to- 
gether with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce and 
the Virginia Education Association, will operate an 
independent housing bureau for the VEA Convention. 

All requests for reservations should be addressed to 
the Housing Bureau for the VEA Convention, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia—Atten- 
tion of Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk. 

Please make reservations immediately. A convenient 
form for requesting accommodations, together with 
hotel rates, is found on page 37 of the September 
issue, Virginia Journal of Education. 


IMPORTANT — All membership dues should be 
paid or written authorization for payment made and 
delegates reported to the VEA Headquarters before 
October 18. 
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n Monday, October 25 


):00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 





Tuesday, October 26 


9:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office, 116 
South Third Street 

tes i 8:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 

John Marshall, Roof Garden 





a- i Department of Supervisors, Executive 
2) Committee, Hotel John Marshall, Mon- 
on roe Room 


Wednesday, October 27 





9:00-11:30 A.M. Department of Superintend- 
ents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


its : 

ue i 9:00-12:00 Noon Department of Visiting Teach- 
e ‘ ers, Executive Committee, Hotel Rich- 
ia & mond, Colonial Room 


at — 10:00-10:30 A.M. Coffee Hour, Department of 
ll Supervisors, Hotel Richmond, Winter 


he Garden 

i- —  10:00-12:00 Noon, Virginia School Boards Asso- 

be ; ciation, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
t 10:30-12:00 Noon, Department of Supervisors, 

»d F Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

er ' 12:30P.M. Luncheon, Department of Superin- 

of i tendents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


: Garden 
es 2:00-3:00 P.M. Department of Supervisors, Hotel 
: Richmond, Winter Garden 

: 2:00-4:00 P.M. Department of Visiting Teachers, 

* ; Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

2:00-4:30 P.M. Virginia School Boards Associa- 
tion 
Discussion Groups 

Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 

Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 

Hotel Jefferson, West Parlor 

Hotel Jefferson, Library 

2:30P.M. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Board of Directors, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

4:00-6:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School 

> Principals, Executive Committee, Hotel 

i John Marshall, Parlor A 

6:00P.M. Dinner, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


shall, Roof Garden 

Dinner, Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
8:00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Audito- 
rium, Laurel and Main Streets 


Thursday, October 28 





7:30 A.M. Breakfast, Peabody College Alumni, 


Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Breakfast, University of Virginia 
Alumni Association of the School of 
Education, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 


ington-Byrd Rooms 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast, Department of Classroom 


Teachers, Executive Board, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room 

Breakfast, Duke University Alumni, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Department of Secondary 


School Principals, \WRNL Auditorium, 
111 North Fourth Street 

Department of Supervisors, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Department of Visiting Teachers, Ho- 
tel Richmond, Richmond Room 


9:30-11:00 A.M. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, \Voman's Club, 211 
East Franklin Street 


9:30-12:00 Noon, Virginia School Boards Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Virginia School Food Service Associa- 
tion, School Visitation trips leaving 
from Hotel William Byrd at 9:30 A.M. 


11:00 ALM. SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 


12:00 Noon, Luncheon, Department of Supervis- 


ors, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon, Virginia School Food Serv- 
ice Association (at school last visited 
on tour) 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Junior High School Princi- 


pals, Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Visiting 


Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 


2:00-3:30 P.M. Department of Teacher Educa- 


tion, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 


2:00-4:00 P.M. Department of Elementary School 


Principals, Woman's Club Auditorium, 
211 East Franklin Street 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 
North Fourth Street 
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Virginia School Food Service Associa- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson High School 
Auditorium, 4100 West Grace Street 


2:00-5:00 P.M. Art Exhibit—Films, Hotel John 


Marshall, Byrd Room 

Open House, Lynchburg College Alum- 
ni, Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Virginia School Boards Association, 
Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 


3:00-5:00 P.M.. Tea, Longwood College Alumnae, 


| 3:30 P.M. 


3:30-6:00 


I 3:00-5:30 P.M. Reception, 


Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Tea, Madison College Alumnae, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington Room 
College of William 
and Mary Alumni, Headquarters Room 
Virginia Vocational Association, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Parlor A 


P.M. Coke Hour, Mary Washington 
College Alumnae, Hotel John Marshall, 
Headquarters Room 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


5:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


7:30P.M. 





8:00 P.M. 


10:30 P.M. 


Association, 116 South Third Street 
Special Education Section, Executive 
Meeting, (Place to be announced) 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, C, E, 
F, H, I, M, P, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 

Dinner, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Virginia Chapter, 
Hot Shoppe, Seventh and Grace Streets 
Dinner, Virginia School Food Service 


Association, Thomas Jefferson High 
School Cafeteria, 4100 West Grace Street 


Classical Section, Executive Commit- 


tee, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 


Business Education Section, Board of 
Directors, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room 

Music Section, Board of Control, State 
Office Building, Board Room 503 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 


Hotel John 


President’s Reception, 


Marshall, Roof Garden 


Friday, October 29 





7:30 A.M. 


NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue 
Room 

Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa, Alpha 
Beta Chapter, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond Room 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast, Bridgewater College Alumni, 
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Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Breakfast, Music Section, Executive 
Committee and District Chairmen, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Breakfast, School Secretaries Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


10 


10: 


10: 


11 


730 A.M. 


730 A.M. 


:30-11:3 


:30-11:4 


:30-12:0 


:30-3:00 


:00 A.M. 


:30 A.M. 


30-12:0 


45-11:] 


:00 A.M. 


Secondary Science Section, Tour of 
Medical College of Virginia Hospital, 
1200 East Broad Street 


:00-10:00 A.M. Coffee Hour, Speech and Drama 


Section, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 


:00-11:00 A.M. Breakfast, Art Section, Ewart’; 


Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 


:15-11:00 A.M. Musie Section, Sectional Meet 


ings 

Instrumental Section, Hotel Jefferson 
Washington Room 

Vocal Section, Hotel Jefferson, Library 
and West Parlor 

Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson 
Ball Room 

Piano Group, Hotel Jefferson, Monti- 
cello Room 


School Librarians Section, Woman's 
Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

0 A.M. Social Studies Section, Hote! 
John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 

5 A.M. Special Education Section, Ho 
tel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 


Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


0 Noon, Industrial Arts Section, VEA 
Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street (Joint meeting with Trade 
and Industrial Section) 

Mathematics Section, WRNL Audito- 
rium, 111 North Fourth Street 
Trade and Industrial Section, VEA 
Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street (Joint meeting with In- 
dustrial Arts Section) 


Guidance Section, Hotel Richmond. 
Winter Garden 
Student Cooperative Association, Ho 


tel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 


Business Education Section, Federal 
Reserve Bank Auditorium, Eighth and 
Franklin Streets 

Speech and Drama Section—English 
Section, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 


Classical Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room 

Distributive Education Section, South- 
ern States Cooperative Auditorium, 12th 
Floor, Seventh and Main Streets 

0 Noon, Home Economics 


Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 


5 A.M. Social Hour, Musie Section, Ho- 
tel Jefferson, Ball Room 

School Nurses Section, Ruffner Build- 
ing, 407 North Twelfth Street 

Speech and Drama Section, Workshop 
Groups 

Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Empire Room 


Section, 
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Secondary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Washington Room 

College and University Section, Hotel 
Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Community Theatre Section, Hotel 


Jefferson, Randolph Room 


-00-1:30 P.M., Art Exhibit—Films, Hot Shoppe, 


Private Dining Room 


Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Board of Di- 
rectors, Wright's Town House, Crystal 
Room, 513 East Grace Street 


Music Section, Hotel Jefferson, Ball 
Room 
Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
tion, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello 
Room 
Luncheon, Guidance Section, Hotel 


Richmond, Winter Garden 
Luncheon, Home Economics Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Luncheon, Distributive Education Sec- 


tion, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A **; 


Luncheon, English Section, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Empire Room (Joint meeting 
with Speech and Drama Section) 
Luncheon, School Librarians Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon, Special Education Section, 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Luncheon, Speech and Drama Section, 
Hotel Jeferson, Empire Room (Joint 
meeting with English Section) 
Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, 
Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety, Ewart's Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 


Luncheon, University of Richmond 
Alumni, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 


Luncheon, Radford College Alumnae, 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Monroe Rooms 

Luncheon, School Nurses Section, Ho- 
tel John Marshall, Byrd Room 


Luncheon, Classical Section, 
Richmond, Richmond Room 
Luncheon, School Secretaries Section, 
Williamsburg Lodge, Game Room 


Hotel 


Vocational Association, 
WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Art Section, Miller & Rhoads, Old Do- 
minion Room, 7th Floor 

Guidance Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Winter Garden 

Retired Teachers Section, Second Bap- 
tist Educational Building, Blue Room, 
Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin Street 





School Nurses Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 
Speech and Drama Section, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Empire Room 


2:00-3:00 P.M. English Section, Federal Reserve 


Bank Auditorium, Eighth and Franklin 
Streets (Joint meeting with Social 
Studies Section) 

Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion, Woman's Club, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

Social Studies Section, Federal Reserve 
Bank Auditorium, Eighth and Franklin 
Streets (Joint meeting with English 
Section ) 


2:15-4:00 P.M. Special Education Section, Hotel 


Jefferson, Ball Room 


2:30-4:00 P.M. Elementary Science Section, Ho- 


»+ 3:00 P.M. 


tel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Secondary Science Section, Southern 


States Cooperative Auditorium, 12th 
Floor, Seventh and Main Streets 
Teaching Materials Section, Hotel 


John Marshall, Roof Garden 


English Section, Federal Reserve Bank 
Auditorium, Eighth and Franklin 
Streets 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Health and Physical Education 


4:00 P.M. 


Section—Group Meetings 
Elementary Section, \Voman’s Club 
Auditorium, 211 East Franklin Street 
Secondary Section, \Voman's Club 
Auditorium Foyer, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

Reception, Miller 6 Rhoads Tea Room, 
Fifth Floor 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


5:30P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Association Headquarters, 116 South 


Third Street 

Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, G, 
J, K, L, N, O, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 

FINAL SESSION OF DELEGATE AS.- 
SEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel 
and Main Streets 


Friday and Saturday, October 29-30 





Exhibit—Public School Art, Miller & Rhoads, Old 


Dominion Room, 7th Floor 


Saturday, October 30 





10:30 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Modern Language Section, VEA 
Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 

Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 


Modern Language Section, Wright's 
Town House, Crystal Room, 513 East 
Grace Street 
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Governor Thomas B. Stanley 


General Session Speakers— 


Looking Forward in Public Education 


Governor Thomas Bahnson 
Stanley will keynote the Thursday 
evening session of the convention at 
the Mosque auditorium when he speaks 
to the teachers of Virginia. He will 
be introduced by Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Following the 
Governor’s address, State legislators 
and business men will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Looking Forward in Public Edu- 
cation”, with the panel moderated by 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Among the legislators participating on 
the panel are State Senator Mills E. 
Godwin, Jr. of Suffolk and Armis- 
tead L. Boothe of Alexandria, mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. Repre- 
senting business will be Thomas C. 
Boushall, president of the Bank of 
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Virginia, formerly chairman of the 
Education Committee for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
and a member of the Virginia State 
Board of Education. 


John Scott of Time Magazine will 
address the Friday evening session at 
the Mosque. Mr. Scott is just back 
from a 15,000 mile fact-finding trip 
through Europe, the Middle East, and 
North Africa. Author, lecturer, for- 
eign correspondent and at various times 
chief of several overseas bureaus for 
Time and Life magazines, Mr. Scott 
brings to his readers and listeners a 
wealth of experience and a deep first- 
hand knowledge. He worked for eight 
years inside the Soviet Union, and for 
more than seven years in Germany, 
France, Britain, the Balkans, and the 





Dowell J. Howard 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Middle East. For the past three years 
he has been Assistant to the Publisher 
of Time, doing assignments which 
have taken him all over the United 
States and Europe. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Scott at- 
tended schools in the U. S. and Switzer- 
land. He 
School, Pennsylvania and attended the 
University of Wisconsin for two years. 


graduated from George 


Leaving college in the depression years, 
he studied at General Electric training 
school in Schenectady, N. Y. Having 
earned a welder’s certificate he went to 
Russia where he worked for five years 
in industrial plants and mastered the 
language, the purge of 1937 forcing 


him from Soviet industry. 





John Scott 
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These helpful hints are the result of 

eful observation and statistical in- 

rpretation of the best practices. The 
ults may be startling but they work 
iutifully. 

1. If the meeting is announced to 
begin at 9 o’clock—leave the hotel at 
9:05. The announcement is a playful 
imitation of good school practice. If 
you are careful you will reach the con- 
vention hall at 9:43. 

2. Argue with the doorkeeper and 
finally you will effect an entrance. 
Saunter leisurely up the aisle until you 
find an unoccupied seat near the cen- 
ter. Crawl over the six people who 
came on time. They have no rights 
»nyway. Remain standing while you 
eaze around. 

3. Ask your neighbor on the right 
for his program. He brought it es- 
pecially for your use. Turn its pages 
leisurely and miss the particular pages 
you want. Put the program in your 
pocket. 

4, Turn to your neighbor on the 
left and in an amplified whisper say, 
‘Who is this bird that’s trying to 
speak?” Don’t wait for his answer but 
remark casually that he seems ex- 


tremely dull. 





What to Do at a Convention 


§. Listen five minutes, look around 
for five minutes, cough five minutes, 
talk five minutes, and then get out 
your newspaper. Spread the paper in 
such a way as to shut off the view of 
the largest possible number. Since the 
speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s just as 
well that the audience be spared. 


6. You have now remained a half 
hour. That’s too long. Make a hur- 
ried exit by crawling over the people 
at your right, if you came in from the 
left. In any event don’t slight anyone. 
If possible, time your exit so that you 
can leave just as the speaker nears the 
climax of kis address. Maybe you can 
tone it down somewhat. 


7. When you get to the hotel as- 
sume an attitude of complete boredom 
and tell everyone you see that the 
program was terrible. It shows your 
intellectual capacity. 


8. Go to a show—it’s better enter- 
tainment and requires no mental effort. 
The last time we were at a movie, a 
dog in the aisle was enjoying the show 
as much as the rest of the audience. 
Probably he wouldn’t have cared for 
the address either—Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, 1928. 


Second-Hand Conventions 


’VE LISTENED—we all have—to 
hundreds of reports on professional 
meetings and conventions by official 
delegates. Some were excellent; many 
vere dull. Yet so long as local, county, 
ind state associations send representa- 
tives to meetings, they will expect the 
people they send to give at least a brief 
iccounting. There’s not much use 
sending them unless they bring some- 
thing back. 

What makes a good report by a 
lelegate? Also, what doesn’t? 

Well, a travelog doesn’t make a good 
report. My fellow-teachers do not 
want to hear the exact time my train 
left Chicago or menus enroute. 

Neither do they want a blow-by- 
slow account of a convention. We’ve 
ill heard reports that seemed to take 
1s long as the meetings themselves. A 
delegate’s job is to save his fellow- 
teachers from the unimportant and in- 
significant. 
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Neither do they want overempha- 
sis on the social side of the meeting. 
Of course they hope their delegates 


- had a good time, but who wants a tea 


party secondhand? 

What do your fellow-teachers want? 

They want to know the things you 
learned which are important to the 
home-town or home-state teachers as- 
sociation. These may be formal 
actions; they may be ideas dropped by 
speakers; they may be information 
picked up in the lobby from fellow- 
delegates. The essential test, however, 
is their value to the group that sent 
the delegate. 

It pays to be hard-boiled in selecting 
the points you emphasize. You can’t 
give, in 10 or 15 minutes, more than a 
few ideas. Your report will be more 
valuable if it actually gets across one 
or two things than if it offers so many 
it leaves none. 

You can be accurate and interpretive 


at the same time. Facts are facts and 
deserve factual reporting. But you 
were sent because your fellow-teachers 
had confidence in your judgment. If 
in that judgment, the facts don’t tell 
the whole story, you can make that 
clear. 

Finally, as your listener, I hope you 
will be brief and informal. You know 
the sinking reaction when a returned 
delegate stands up with a sheaf of re- 
ports, mimeographed material, and 
starts through them item by item. If 
you can possibly speak without any 
notes I’ll be grateful—provided you 
have thought beforehand about the 
specific points you want to make. 

Let’s face it. Reporting on a pro- 
fessional meeting or convention is one 
of the most difficult and thankless 
tasks put upon us. It can be done well, 
however, and when we do it well, we 
spread the values of the meeting a 
thousand fold; when we do it badly, 
we have halted, in our association, the 
very things the meeting was designed 
to disseminate. 

—Mrs. Florence H. Price, past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Education 
Association, courtesy, NEA Journal. 


e Local Associations must ap- 
point all delegates, including 
superintendent and school 
board members (See page 22 ) 

e All hotel reservations must be 
made through the Housing 
Bureau (See page 22). 





Dorothy Baumle 
Director 
Washington-Lee High School 
Orchestra, Arlington 


Presents convention music at Mos- 
que Auditorium on Thursday evening. 
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Working Together for Virginia’s Children 


Theme of Forty-eighth Annual 


CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


TEE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, October 27 


8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Invocation 

Address—Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Report—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre 
tary, Virginia Education Association 

Minutes of 1953 Delegate Assembly 

Report of Treasurer, W. W. Robinson 

Presentation of Budget 

Committee of Trustees Report 

Citizenship Committee Report, Eleanor Berger, 
Chairman 

Constitution Committee Report, Alfred Curtis, 
Chairman 

Legislative Committee Report, Joseph B. Van Pelt, 
Chairman 

Journal Committee Report, Mrs. Nancy Broughton, 
Chairman 


Thursday, October 28 


9:00 A.M. Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 29-33) 








SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 28 


11:00 A.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 
Memorial Service, Margaret Baker, Chairman, Ne- 
crology Committee 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
Personnel Policies Committee, Craighill Burks, 
Chairman 
Professional Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee, Dr. Edward Overton, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee, Mrs. Louise Gray, 
Chairman 
Retirement Committee, Edward Rutter, Chairman 
Welfare Committee, Virginia Lewis, Chairman 
Adoption of Program of Action for 1954-55 











Joseph B. Van Pelt 
President 
Virginia Education Association 


Resolutions Committee Report, P. E. Ahalt, Chair- 
man 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 29-33) 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 
5:30 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, C, E. F, H, I, M, P 
Invocation 
Welcome by the Honorable Thomas P. Bryan, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Richmond 
Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Music 
Benediction 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 28 


8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 
Platform Guests, VEA Board of Directors 
Invocation 
Music—Orchestra, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington 
Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to School 
Board Member 
Introduction of Guest Speaker—Dr. Dowell J. How- 
ard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Address—Honorable Thomas Bahnson Stanley, 
Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia 
Panel: State Legislators 
10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 
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\iusic by Maurice Nunnally and the Townsmen 


day, October 29 


30 A.M. Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
‘A Breakfast 
siding, Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 
9 00 A.M. Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 29-45) 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 29-45) 
1:00 P.M. Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller & Rhoads, with the assistance of 
the League of Richmond Teachers 
1:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 
5:30 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, G, J, K, L, N, O 
Program identical with that given for Thursday 
dinner, except that Welcome will be given by 


Vice-Mayor Phil J. Bagley, Jr. 
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FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 29 


8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Platform Guests, Presidents of Departments and Sec 
tions 

[Invocation 

Music— 

Guest Speaker—John Scott, Time Magazine, New 
York, N. Y. 

Report of Credentials Committee, Elizabeth Ancell, 
Chairman 

onfirmation of President and Vice-Presidents 

\djournment 








Dr. Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 


Virginia Education Association 
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Department Meetings 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, October 28 





8:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Breakfast, Executive Board 


Friday, October 29 





9:30-11:45 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 
Presiding, Josephine Acton, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr., Vice- 
President 
Business Session 
Guest Speaker—Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean, Madi- 


son College, Harrisonburg 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 27 . 


2:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Board of Directors 

6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner 

THE PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPALS, Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis, 
Elementary Section, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, October 28 


9:30-11:00 A.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 
Presiding, Logan C. Harding, President 
Business Meeting 
2:00-4:00 P.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 
Presiding, Logan C. Harding, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham 
Panel Discussion: THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
HAs MANY ROLES 
Moderator, Mrs. Elizabeth Bibb, Principal, Jefferson 
School, Bristol 








DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 27 


4:00-6:00 P.M... Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors 


Thursday, October 28 


9:00-11:00 A. M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 

Theme—‘‘Meeting the Needs of Youth” 

Presiding, L. H. McCue, Jr., President 

Invocation, Dr. Ariel L. Goldburg, Rabbi, Beth Aha- 
bah Synogogue 

UPGRADING AMERICA 

EDUCATION—AN INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE, Presen- 
tation by Dr. John R. Miles, Assistant Manager, 
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Education Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Panel Discussion: 
Speakers— 
J. J. Gerich, Principal, Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington 
E. Armstrong Smith, Principal, Cumberland 
County High School 
Elton A. Bonner, Principal, Franklin County 
High School, Rocky Mount 
B. V. Aylor, Principal, Battlefield Park High 
School, Hanover County 
Business Session 
2:00-4:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, L. H. McCue, Jr., President 
REACHING THE PROBLEM TYPE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT, Judge K. A. Pate, Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Court, Roanoke 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF TODAY’S YOUTH, 
Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond 
Panel Discussion: 
Speakers— 
W. E. Campbell, Principal, Norview High 
School, Norfolk County 
Mae Hoover, Principal, Lee Junior High School, 
Roanoke 
Samuel J. Coffey, Principal, Fairfax High 
School, Fairfax 
G. H. Reid, Principal, Manchester District High 
School, Chesterfield County 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 26 








8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, Frank J. Critzer, President 

Guest Speaker—Colgate W. Darden, President, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Wednesday, October 27 


9:00-11:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 

Presiding, David B. Webb, Vice-President 

Panel Discussion: 
Leader—Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Department 
of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 

Business Session 

12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Presiding, Frank J. Critzer, President 

Guest Speaker—Virginius Dabney, Editor, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
(Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development) 


Tuesday, October 26 


8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Executive Committee 
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Wednesday, October 27 





10:00-10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 
Coffee Hour 


10:30-12:00 Noon, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 
Theme: ‘The Supervisor in Curriculum Building’ 
Presiding, Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, President 
CURRICULUM TRENDS AT MID-CENTURY, Dr. Hen. 
ry Harap, Associate Director, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
Panel Discussion: IMPLICATION OF THESE TRENDS 
FOR CURRICULUM BUILDING IN VIRGINIA 
Moderator—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 
Panel Members— 
Lucien Adams, Director of Instruction, Rich- 
mond City Schools 
M. E. Alford, Director of Instruction, Norfolk 
County Schools 
Etta Rose Bailey, Principal, Maury School, 
Richmond 
Dr. Raymond Poindexter, Associate Professor 
of Education, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Dr. E. W. Rushton, Superintendent, Roanoke 
City Schools 
Dr. Ethel Thompson, Supervisor, Arlington 
County Schools 
2:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Discussion Groups: THE SUPERVISOR IN CURRICU- 
LUM BUILDING ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 
Led by Panel Members 


Thursday, October 28 





9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 

Presiding, Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, President 

Business Meeting 

Presentation of Persons New to Supervision, Virginia 
Sutton, State Department of Education, Richmond 

Reports of Delegates to Conferences 

COORDINATING OUR PROFESSIONAL STUDY, Eliza- 
beth Henson, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 

Conference Recommendations—Looking Ahead, Dr. 
Henry Harap 

12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
Thursday, October 28 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Presiding, Richard C. Haydon, President 

Program Chairman, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
PROJECT FOR TEACHER EDUCATION, Dr. M. 
Weldon Thompson, Citizenship Education Pro- 


ject, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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A NEW list of leaders 
for Virginia! 


The following books have been submitted for 
consideration to the Virginia Textbook Com- 
mittee and its advisors: 


ENGLISH ' 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES Grades 3 - 12 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN FREEDOM history Grade 5 
BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN FREEDOM history Grade 6 
LIVING ON OUR EARTH, Rev. geography Grade 4 
AT HOME ON OUR EARTH, Rev. geography Grade 5 
OUR EARTH AND MAN, Rev. geography Grade 6 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS geography Grade 5 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD ‘ondhistory Grade 6 
OUR FREE NATION U. S. history and geography Grade 8 


LIVING TOGETHER AROUND THE WORLD | combined Stade 4 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS civics Grade 9 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Rev. geography Grade 9 
HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE U. S. history Grade 11 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3rd Rev. 
problems of Democracy Senior High School 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS, First Book, Rev. 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Second Book, Rev. 
Virginia Representative: Visit our Booth #81 
Henry G. Ellis, Jr. at the V.E.A. Convention 
Maiden Lane, Ashland to see these books. 





60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 





To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 





smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimension, founded in love and trust. 

All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 


source of America’s greatest strength? For we 


continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 


and more secure homes are bulwarked together, 
The security of your country depends on 


your security. 





Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Jiscussion Leaders: 
Dr. Howard K. Holland, College ot William and 
Mary, Williamsburg 
M. L. Carper, Superintendent, Martinsville City 
Schools 
H. M. Williams, Norfolk City Schools 
Martha Lee, Norfolk County Schools 
Ernest Mooney, Richmond City Schools 
»:00-3:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
residing, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Program Chairman 
IME EXCITING DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHER ED- 
UCATION, Dorothy I. Pratt, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg 
Jiscussion 
Business Session 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 
Vednesday, October 27 


9:00-12:00 Noon, Hotel Richmond, Colonial Room 
Executive Committee 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Louise D. Rigdon, President 

Program Chairman, Mrs. Harriett R. Gordon 

WORKING WITH CHILDREN WHO HAVE PROBLEMS, 
Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist, Extended School 
Services and Parent Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 





Thursday, October 28 
9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond 


Room 

Presiding, Louise D. Rigdon, President 

Business Session 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon 

[THE RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT OF THE EMOTION- 
ALLY DISTURBED CHILD, Dr. Donald A. Bloch, 
Chief, Children’s Service, National Institute of 
Mental Health, The Clinical Center, Bethesda, 
Maryland 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday, October 27 


10:00-12:00 Noon, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Presiding, Dr. Robert F. Smart, President 

Program Chairman, John A. Johnson 

Keynote Address—Dr. Barnard Joy, 
County School Board 

President’s Report 

Reports by Delegates to Regional and National Con- 
ventions 

2:00-4:30 P.M.—Group Discussions on Problems 
Involved in Integration 

|. Large City—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room (South 





Arlington 


end) 

2. Small City—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room (North 
end) 

3. Urbanized County—Hotel Jefferson, Empire 
Room 
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4. Counties with High Percentage of Colored (1)— 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 


5. Counties with High Percentage of Colored (2) — 
Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 


6. Counties with High Percentage of Colored (3) — 
Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 


7. Counties with Low Percentage of Colored (1)— 
Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 


8. Counties with Low Percentage of Colored (2) — 
Hotel Jefferson, West Parlor 


9. Counties with Low Percentage of Colored (3) — 
Hotel Jefferson, Library 


4:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson 
Exhibits—Mrs. Kenneth Lee, Chairman, Member, 
Richmond City School Board 


6:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Dinner 

Guest Speaker—O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evansville, In- 
diana; Vice-President, National School Boards As- 
sociation; Past President, Indiana School Boards 
Association; Trustee, National Citizens Commis- 
sion for Public Schools 

Recognition of Outstanding School Board Members 


Thursday, October 28 


9:30-12:00 Noon, Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Discussion by Panel of Experts on the State Govern- 
ment’s Role in the Financial Support of Public 
Education 


2:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Report of Group Discussions on Integration Problems 
Committee Reports and Adoption of Resolutions 


Election of Officers 





VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, October 28 


3:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 29 


2:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Presiding, L. A. Hill, President 

Program Chairman, Mrs. Jane J. Vogeley, President- 
Elect 

Invocation, Dr. Frederick H. Olert, Minister, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond 

Introduction of Guests and Officers, Eltha Campbell, 
Vice-President at Large 

Introduction of Speaker, Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

UNDERSTANDING THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY, Dr. 
K. Brantley Watson, Director of Human Relations, 
McCormick and Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

Business Session 

Introduction of New Officers 














Section Meetings 
ART SECTION 


Thursday, October 28 


2:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Exhibit of Art Publications, Films, Slides, and 
Demonstration of Art Media 





Friday, October 29 


9:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Breakfast 

Presiding, Ina Lethco, President 

Business Meeting 


11:00-1:30 P.M., Hot Shoppe, Private Dining 
Room, 7th and Grace Streets 
Exhibit of Art Publications, Films, Slides, and 
Demonstration of Art Media 


2:00 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
7th Floor 
DEVELOPING COMMUNITY AWARENESS OF ART IN 
LIVING, Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 





Friday and Saturday, October 29-30 
Exhibit—Public School Art, Miller & Rhoads, Old 


Dominion Room, 7th Floor 





BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, October 28 


7:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Board of Directors 


Friday, October 29 


9:30-10:00 A.M., Federal Reserve Bank Audi- 
torium, Eighth and Franklin Streets 
Registration 


10:00 A.M., Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 
Eighth and Franklin Streets 

Presiding, Louise Moses, President 

BUSINESS EDUCATION FINDS ITS PLACE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Dr. Dorothy Veon, Associate 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 

Election of President, First Vice-President, and Board 
of Directors 








12:00 Noon, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Luncheon 


INTERESTING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS 


Speakers: 
Eline Krisch, Newport News High School, New- 
port News 
Leila Stalker, Jefferson Senior High School, Roa- 
noke 


Mrs. Lorene Cone, Formerly of Andrew Lewis 
High School, Salem 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 
(Classical Association of Virginia) 


Thursday, October 28 





7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 29 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Marian West, President 

Business Session 

HELEN OF TROY AND THE MORALISTS, Dr. Wilbert 
L. Carr, Director of Service Bureau, American 
Classical League; Visiting Professor of Ancient 
Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

VIEWING ANCIENT SITES WITH THE CAMERA, 
Pauline Turnbull, Professor of Latin, Westhamp- 
ton College, University of Richmond 

1:30 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Luncheon 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 29 


10:30 A.M., Southern States Cooperative Audi- 

torium, 12th Floor, 7th and Main Streets 
Presiding, Mrs. Eleanor Hamilton, President 
Program Chairman, Doris E. Ross, Retiring President 
12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon 





ENGLISH SECTION 


(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 
Friday, October 29 


10:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Joint session with Speech and Drama Section 

LIVING LITERATURE, Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, Direc- 
tor, The Bureau for Speech Correction, New York 
City Schools, New York, N. Y. 

12:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Luncheon 

Joint Session with Speech and Drama Section 

PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE ENGLISH CLASS, Foster 
Gresham, Assistant Professor of English, Long- 
wood College, Farmville 

2:00 P.M., Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 

Eighth and Franklin Streets 

Joint Session with Social Studies Section 

Guest Speaker, Gerald White Johnson, Author and 
Commentator 

3:00 P.M., Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 

Eighth and Franklin Streets 

Presiding, Gertrude D. Lewis, President 

Meeting of Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English 





GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
(Virginia Geographical Society) 
Friday, October 29 
12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
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A °3000000 Srvestment tv Your Suluce 





HESE BUILDINGS are the largest and most com- 
tes equipped laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to research on portland cement 
and concrete. They are dedicated to producing sci- 
entific data, new engineering procedures and prac- 
tical information for cement and concrete users 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Inside these laboratories scientists are able to 
carry out experiments under conditions colder than 
the Arctic, hotter than the Equator, dryer than the 
Sahara, wetter than the Amazon Valley. They have 
at their disposal the most modern scientific appara- 


tus obtainable. 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-em- 
phasize the primary purpose of the Portland Cement 





Association—which is to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through sci- 
entific research and engineering field work, and to 
make freely available to the public the most up-to- 
date knowledge regarding cement and concrete and 
their engineering applications. 


These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith 
which the 67 member companies of the Association 
have in the future of our country. They are dedicated 
to helping build a better America and thus are in- 
deed an investment in your future. 


A list of Association members—cement manufac- 
turers whose financial support makes these labora- 
tories and broad Association engineering service 
program possible—will be supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
, 1210 STATE PLANTERS BANK BLDG., 
A notional organization to improve anu exieaa tne uses of portiand cement and concrete tnrough scientific research and engineering field work 
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Have you had time to examine... 


the NEW COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA ? 





20 Volumes 
Attractively and 
Durably Bound in 
Library Buckram 


A SET WINNING FAVOR WITH VIRGINIA EDUCATORS 


COLLIER’S was planned to complement the modern curriculum . . . Keeping pace with 
modern school planning COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA will add that NEW LOOK to your 
school library. The NEW COLLIER’S does not look as formidable as some older refer- 
ence works. Your students will find that COLLIER’S adds fresh interest and pleasure to 
their class assignment. 


Teachers will also find in COLLIER’S a modern treatment and coverage of topics they 
cannot find elsewhere. They are delighted to find how it supplements their textbooks. 
COLLIER’S is approved for purchase by Virginia Schools and Libraries. 

Here is an excerpt from a recent letter. 


“Our faculty and students remark about COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA that it 
is TERRRR-IF-IC!! That means—they approve. And so do I.” 
Haddon Junior High School Library 
The 1954 COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA and the NEW COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS AND 


GAZETTEER, the only Atlas selected as a “Reference Book of the Year,” will be on dis- 
play at the Richmond Meeting. We welcome your inspection. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
MRS. RAMER McDIAS, Educational Rep. 
1437 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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L incheon 

P-esiding, Dr. Charles F. Lane, President 

P=RSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND SWITZERLAND (Illustrated), Dr. C. L. S. 
Earley, Longwood College, Farmville 


GUIDANCE SECTION 
Fuiday, October 29 


9.30-11:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
P-esiding, Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter, President 
Business Meeting 
Panel and Group Discussion: WORKING TOGETHER 
ro IMPROVE GUIDANCE 
Vioderator—Fred O. Wygal, Associate Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 
Participants— 
Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, University of 
North Carolina 
Eleanor M. Zeis, Science Research Associates, 
Southern Region, Mississippi 
Marigold Scott, Assistant Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond 
John H. Hughes, Guidance and Evaluation Con 
sultant, California Test Bureau, Pennsyl- 
vania 
C. L. Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education 
12:00 Noon, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
luncheon 
Presiding, Clarance L. Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Richmond 
Presentation of Speaker—Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rich- 
mond 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR ALL CHILDREN, Dr. 
Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


North Carolina 

(Luncheon tickets, price $1.75, available at VEA Registration 
desk all day Thursday and until 11:00 A.M. Friday. Those un- 
able to attend the luncheon are invited to hear Dr. Thurstone 





speak at 1:00 P.M. 


) 
2:00 P.M.. Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
I eports 


WEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation) 


riday, October 29 


:00-3:00 P.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 

residing, A. D. Hurt, Jefferson Senior High School, 

Roanoke 

rogram Chairman, C. R. Rohrdanz, Roanoke City 

Schools 

resident's Welcome, Harriett Baker, Portsmouth 

City Schools 

ddress—Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of 

Physical Education and Chairman of Division for 

Men, Department of Physical Education, The Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Ohio 

nnouncements 
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3:00-4:00 P.M., Section Meetings 
A. ELEMENTARY SECTION, Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, 211 East Franklin Street 
Discussion of Problems Involved in Teaching Ele 
mentary Physical Education 
Moderator: Frances Mays, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 
Panel Members: 
G. L. Quirk, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 
W.H. Connelly, Lynchburg City Schools 
Homer Harris, Bristol City Schools 
Virginia Tate, Smyth County Schools 
Mallory Zahn, Alexandria City Schools 
B. SECONDARY SECTION, Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium Foyer, 211 East Franklin Street 
Presiding, Lillian Seats, Newport News High 
School 
INTERPRETING THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 
Discussion of Topic (through a panel of interroga- 
tors) : 
|. Interpreting the Relationship of Health and 
Physical Education to General Education—vVic- 
tor Kazlausky, Mt. Vernon High School, Fair 
fax County 
2. Interpreting Health and Physical Education to 
Pupils—Marjorie Berkley, Lynchburg College 
3. Interpreting Health and Physical Education to 
the Faculty—Marion Reeder, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg 
4. Interpreting Health and Physical Education to 
Parents and General Public—Al Rinaldi, High 
land Springs High Schcol, Henrico County 
5. Interpreting the Health and Physical Education 
Program in Relat’on to the Needs of Children 
Howard Bryant, Danville City Schools 
6. Interpreting the Health and Physical Education 
Prozram in Relation to Adaptive Activities— 
Dr. Claire Christman, Arlington County Schools 
. Questions from Audience 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
(Virginia Home Economics Teachers Association ) 


Friday, October 29 


10:30-12:00 Noon, Ewart’s Cafeteria. Blue Room 

Presiding, Cleada A. Miller, President 

THE USE OF FILMS IN TEACHING HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN HE CLASSROOM, Dr. Henrietta Fleck, 
Chairman, Home Economics Department, School 
of Education, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. 
Announcements 

12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


9:30-12:00 Noon, VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 
116 South Third Street 
Presiding, Carter Murphy, President, Industrial Arts 
Section 
Joint Meeting with Trade and Industrial Section 














Introduction of Speaker, George Wallace, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Richmond 

CONTEMPORY DESIGN AND OBJECTIVES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION, Dr. M. Ray Karnes, Chairman, 
Industrial Education Department, University of 
Illinois, Urbanna, Illinois 

Business 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 29 


9:30-12:00 Noon, WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 

Presiding, Louise Matney, President 

Program Chairman, Alice R. Bolton, Vice-President 

Business Meeting 

THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH IN TEACHING ARITH- 
METIC AND SECONDARY MATHEMATICS, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Gager, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 


Discussion 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


(Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia) 


Saturday, October 30 


10:30 A.M., VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 
Presiding, John G. Roberts, President 
Business Meeting 
1:00 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 
Luncheon 
2:00 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 
LA POESIA COMO EXPRESION DE LA MusIA, Senora 
Ramon Iglesia, Washington, D. C. 
SURREALISME EN PEINTURE—SES ORIGINES LIT- 
TERAIRES, Madame Friedrich Engel de Janosi, Art 
Department, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 


MUSIC SECTION 
(Virginia Music Educators Association ) 
Thursday, October 28 


7:30 P.M., State Department of Education, Board 
Room 503, State Office Building, Capitol 
Square 

Board of Control 


Friday, October 29 


8:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Breakfast Meeting of VMEA Executive Committee 
and District Chairmen 

Presiding, Sidney Berg, President 

9:15 A.M., Section Meetings 

INSTRUMENTAL SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Wash- 
ington Room 

Presiding, Phil Fuller, Director of Bands, Fairfax 
High School, Fairfax 

VOCAL SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Library and West 
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Parlor 
Presiding, Charles Lamphere, Teacher, Powhatan and 
Goochland High Schools 
ELEMENTARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Gladys Wenner, Elementary Music 
Teacher, Staunton Public Schools 
PIANO GROUP, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Presiding, Volney Shepard, Head, Department ot! 
Music, RPI, Richmond 
10:45 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Social Hour 
11:30-1:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
General Session 
Presiding, Sidney Berg, President 
Panel: A COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 
IN Music EDUCATION 
Moderator—L. D. Adams, Assistant Superin 
tendent, Richmond City Schools 
Participants: 
Dr. Lester S. Bucher, State Supervisor of Music 
Richmond 
Edwin W. Chittum, Superintendent, Norfolk 
County Schools 
James E. Old, Principal, Maury High School, 
Norfolk 
Florence Booker, Supervisor of Vocal Music, 
Arlington County Schools 
Clyde Duvall, Supervisor of Music, Norfolk 
County Schools 
Russell Williams, Assistant to the Director of 
Music, Norfolk City Schools and Director of 
Instrumental Music, Granby High School, 
Norfolk 
1:00 P.M. Adjournment 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, October 29 


2:00 P.M., Second Baptist Educational Building, 
Blue Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin 
Street 

Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President 

Guest Speaker—Cornelia S$. Adair, Richmond 

Business Session 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, October 29 


9:30 A.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East 
Franklin Street 

Presiding, Leone Cooper, President 

Program Chairman, Margaret Sue Copenhaver 

Business Meeting 

Panel Discussion and Demonstration: WHAT’s NEW 
AND How To USE IT, Richmond City Librarians 

12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Guest, Nancy Gailey, Winner of Dickinson Scholar- 
ship, 1954 

Guest Speaker—Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, 
Teen-Age Author 

(Chairs will be available for interested persons to hear 
guest speaker) 

(Teaching Materials Section meeting will follow 
immediately in the same room.) 
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Sind fans r 


with _— outtorn sae Se PB YLOMIAN 


medicine Babel (b40’é2), sane Emansilovich 
theol- (bora 1894), Russian short-story 




























Rabel (bd'dél), Tower of, built by 
Noah’s descendants as safeguard 
against future flocds; during con- 

struction occurred the “confusion 

4 (aot (Gen. xi) in Babylon: 





Of course you can’t “push a 
button” and have a fact “‘pop 


up’’ in any encyclopedia e e ¢ ~ Gabe Bab ol Mandeb (b3b @1 mdn'déd) 
clont (Arabic for “Gate of Tears”), 
. BUT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back ire Soe 
of each Compton volume locates facts more mines’ amed from danger of savigation: 
‘ ‘ mape A-386, A-42 
quickly than any other device e e e * _ Babenberg, Mouse of, Ist Austrian 


4 dynasty (976-1246) A-496 
. , = . Saber (b8'bér) (1483-1690), founder 
c you simply place your thumb on the thumb- 7 of Mogul (Mongol) Empire in India 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn Peta = Se R EE 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have ‘Babes tm the Weed’, an old ballad 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference 


which deseribes two little children 
. who were left in the woods to per- 
where that fact will be found e e e 


ish; origin of ballad unknown. 
Babe the Blue Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, oa —_— F-198 
statue, picture 





it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind 





" of fact or bit of information, or all the facts , “ro Mary. dae 7, sans 
and all the information on a subject, whether tor Seer eee. 


obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will long-t 


Ik be there—ready at your finger tips! 0). 














Boat B-214-19. See also in Index 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; } 
Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 















of = bi 7 
The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton’s is bigger faingon axe “iiueace ictre ilk: mape 
oI and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; B-222b 






barge, cargo, pictures E-421, I-29, 
M-309, M-322, R-133 

basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures tury aD.), 
B-218, B-222b A-30 

Rorneo, picture B-256 

Burma, picture B-360 

canalboat. of middle 1800’s C-107, 





more than 130,000 text references. 
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The Fact-Index is the secret 
of the amazing coverage of information 
in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 
saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 
6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 











Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts— with push-button speed. 





When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 
Write for special school and library prices and terms 






F.E. COMPTON « COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


for OCTOBER, 1954 
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Cl range (() garbage disposer ([] refrigerator (1) sewing machine 
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Check how many of these electric appliances you have. 


How far ahead of Edison are you ? 


Just 75 years ago, Thomas A. Edison created 
the first practical electric light bulb. 


It was a feeble thing and a luxury at first. 
Who could have guessed then how many 
ways you'd be using electricity today—to 
save time and effort, to make living more 
pleasant. 


You’re putting more new electrical 
“servants” to work year after year. That 
means you're going to need still more 
electricity. 


The nation’s electric light and power com- 
panies are building for that additional elec- 
tric power you ll want. By 1965, consumers 
will be using twice as much as they do today. 


No matter how far ahead of Edison you 
are—today or tomorrow —you'll have all the 
low-price electricity you want. Electric light 
and power companies—like this one—will 
continue to provide plenty for home, farm, 


business and industry. That’s why there’s no 
need for the federal government to increase 
the public debt by building more unneces- 
sary power projects. 


Save Sunday Night, 
October 24 


for a television treat—a four-network, two-hour 
LIGHT’S DIAMOND JUBILEE program, presented 
by the nation’s electric industry. Produced by David 
O. Selznick, it will be the biggest TV show of °54! 
The date — October 24. The time —9 to 11 P.M. 
(E.S.T.) on your favorite CBS, ABC, NBC or 
Dumont station. And don’t forget your regular 
electric companies’ show, “You Are There”— CBS 
television. 










OM, 
PEEK POWER FOR PROGRESS 


LIGHT FOR FREEDOM fe 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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SCHOOL NURSES SECTION 
Friday, October 29 


11:00 A.M., Ruffner Building, Room 1, 407 North 
Twelfth Street 
Presiding, Mrs. Virginia Dietrich, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Margaret B. Greek 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Panel Discussion: HEALTH EVALUATION 
Moderator—Mrs. Catherine Christiansen, Arling- 
ton 
Participants— 
Mrs. Helen Carroll, Norfolk 
Lillian Hawthorne, Richmond 
Mrs. Mildred Hoggard, Portsmouth 
Mrs. Grace Powell, Newport News 
Mrs. Bessie Garrett, Warwick 
1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Luncheon 
HOOL HEALTH SERVICES, Dr. Charles L. Outland, 
Medical Director, Richmond City Schools 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
( Virginia Association of Educational Secretaries ) 
Friday, October 29 


7:30-8:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Registration 
%:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Fellowship Breakfast 
9:00 A.M.—On to Williamsburg! 
10:30 A.M.—Arrive at The Lodge, Williamsburg 
11:00 A.M.—Guided Tour of Colonial Williams- 
burg, under direction of Colonial Williamsburg 
hostesses 
The Palace 
The Capitol 
Raleigh Tavern 
':30 P.M., Williamsburg Lodge, Game Room 
uncheon 
Registration 
residing, Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, President 
Velcome,-Mrs. Lucile Garrison, Vice-President 
OUR VIRGINIA, Mrs. David G. F. Holmes, Colonial 
Williamsburg 
usiness Session 
:00-5:00 P.M.—Free Time—Craft Shops, Recep 


tion Center 


:00 P.M.—Buses leave The Lodge for Richmond 


SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 
tiday, October 29 


:30 A.M.—T our of the Medical College of Virginia 
Hospital 

\ll teachers interested in tour through the Medical 
College of Virginia Hospital will meet in the main 
lobby of the Medical College of Virginia Hospital, 
1200 East Broad Street, at 8:30 A.M. 

:30 P.M., Southern States Cooperative Audi- 

torium, 12th Floor, 7th and Main Streets 


or OCTOBER, 1954 
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Presiding, Marianna V. Howard, President 

Program Chairman, L. W. Jarman 

Business Session 

Reports 

WHAT’s NEW IN ATOMIC ENERGY, Dr. Edward C. 
Stevenson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Magic Barrel—Presented by the Oil Jndustries Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Du Pont Company 

(All science teachers are reminded to notice the Science 
Section exhibits in the Mosque. If science teachers 
have student projects they would like to exhibit, 
please notify H. Felix Sanders, Martinsville High 
School, Martinsville, Virginia. Space will be 
limited, so notify Mr. Sanders at once. ) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, October 29 





2:30 P.M.. Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, John C. Wells, President 
Business Session 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
9:30-11:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 


ton-Byrd Rooms 
Presiding, John L. Palmer, President 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Workshop Discussion: WHAT ARE THE CHAL 
LENGES AND POSSIBILITIES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
MEETINGS AT THE DISTRICT AND LOCAL COUNTY 
LEVELS? 
2:00 P.M., Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 
Eighth and Franklin Streets 
Joint meeting with English Section 
Guest Speaker, Dr. Gerald W. Johnson, Author, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, October 28 








4:00-6:00 P.M. (Place to be announced ) 
Executive Meeting 


Friday, October 29 


9:30-11:45 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Presiding, Mabel Leigh Rooke, President 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
WHAT’s NEW IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
“Education of the Mentally Retarded’, Jennie 
Brewer, Assistant Supervisor, Special Education 
Services, State Department of Education, Rich 
mond 
‘Education of the Visually Handicapped”, Thelma 
Biddle, Supervisor, Virginia Commission for the 
Blind, Richmond 
“Education of the Hearing Handicapped’’, Joe 
Shinpaugh, Principal, Department of the Deaf, 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Staunton 
12:30-2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Luncheon 
WORKING TOGETHER TO BUILD A SPECIAL EDUCA 
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TION PROGRAM FOR VIRGINIA’S CHILDREN, Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Stone, Virginia House of Delegates, 
Arlington 
2:15-4:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Panel Discussion: A LOOK AHEAD FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
Moderator: W. Kuhn Barnett, State Supervisor, 
Special Education Services, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 
Participants: 
Dr. George J. Oliver, Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, College of William and Mary, Wil- 


liamsburg 
E. W. Chittum, Superintendent, Norfolk Coun- 
ty Schools 


Mrs. Sue M. Davis, Director of Special Educa- 
tion, Martinsville 

Joseph W. Moorhead, Special Education Teach- 
er, Arlington 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 


SPEECH AND DRAMA SECTION 
(Virginia Speech and Drama Association) 


Theme: ‘“The Role of Oral Interpretation in the 
Teaching Field’”’ 


Visitors are welcome at all sessions. Those interested 
in any phase of the Association's activities are urged 
to become members (annual dues $1.00) and assist 
in the promotion of speech and drama in Virginia. 


Friday, October 29 


9:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Registration 
‘The Dorothy Crane Coffee Hour’ 
Display of Exhibits 
Meeting of Speech Correctionists 
Chairman, James M. Mullendore, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 
CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATE CORREC- 
TION PROGRAM ; 
Participants: 
Mary Elizabeth Peebles, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 
Malcolm B. McCoy, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville 
John Collison, Junior League Speech Correction 
Clinic, Richmond 
Ben Andrews, Virginia Crippled Children’s So- 
ciety, Roanoke 
10:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Joint session with English Section 
Presiding, George P. Wilson, Jr., President, Speech 
and Drama Section 
Program Chairman, Frances Cox, First Vice-President, 
Speech and Drama Section 
LIVING LITERATURE, Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, Direc- 
tor, The Bureau for Speech Improvement, New 
York City Schools, New York, N. Y. 
11:00 A.M., Workshop Groups 
1. ELEMENTARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Empire 
Room 
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Chairman, Martin Spielberg, Vice-President, 
VSDA, Arlington County Schools 
Subject: “The Role of Oral Interpretation as it 
Applies to Teaching in the Elementary Schools’ 
Participants: 
Dr. Charles G. Caldwell, Department of Educa- 
tion, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Helen Hunt, Fairfax County Schools 
Ann Osborne, Portsmouth City Schools 
Elinor Taylor, Newport News City Schools 


2. SECONDARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Washing- 

ton Room 

Chairman, Virginia Wiley, Vice-President, VSDA, 
Lynchburg City Schools 

Subject: ““The Role of Oral Interpretation as it 
Applies to Teaching in the Secondary Schools” 

Participants: 
J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia, Char- 

lottesville 

Robert Porterfield, Barter Theatre, Abingdon 
John Nesbit, Insurance Executive, Richmond 


3. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Monticello Room 
Chairman, James M. Mullendore, Vice-President, 
VSDA, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Subject: ““The Role of Oral Interpretation as it 
Applies to College Teaching”’ 
Participants: 
Helen Gunderson, 
Charlottesville 
Mary Latimer, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Dowling M. Bolton, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton 


4, COMMUNITY THEATRE, Hotel Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph Room 
Chairman, E. Roger Boyle, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 
Subject: “Promoting Your Community Theatre’”’ 
Participants: 
Jack Andrews, Hollins College, Hollins 
“Current Status of Community Theatres in 
Virginia” 
Jon Dawson, 
Theatre 
Dave Goldenbaum, Director, Hampton Little 
Theatre 
Mrs. E. Van Sessoms, Clifton Forge Little 
Theatre 
David Weiss, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 
Horace Burr, formerly Director of High School, 
College, and Civic Theatres, and for Equity, 
Charlottesville 
12:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Luncheon 
Joint meeting with English Section 
PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE ENGLISH CLAss, Foster 
Gresham, Assistant Professor of English, Long- 
wood College, Farmville. 
2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Presiding, George P. Wilson, Jr., President 
Business Meeting 


University of Virginia, 


Director, Portsmouth Little 
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THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


A This well-written, beautifully illustrated series skillfully unifies 
geography, history, and civics; and helps young Americans 
hy understand their way of life as well as that of other lands. The 


* 
early books begin with the child in the home, school, and com- Ginn and 
munity. They are followed by books emphasizing the people 


and geography of the United States, other nations, the U. S. in 


| its world role, and the history of our country. ( 
+ ompany 








ir 


f. The many full-color illustrations in each book, as well as the 
helpful pictograms and attractive maps, make this series ap- 

t. pealing to pupils and teachers alike. There is also an added 72 Fifth Ave. 
feature in the series that is unique: the workbooks also have 

it many illustrations in full color! New York 11 











| under our modern plan... 
) TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
4 SAVINGS up to 30% 
on Auto Insurance 


Suc ovine (Capital Stock Company . . . not offilicted with U. $. Government 
Government Emptovees Zuuwiance Cn 


2 c94 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


e 0) Single 

II hiatiliciidindesetninabsevavevcounitenvessitaptenibtaaenbsiidpmancioed AGO... eeceeees L) Married (No. of Children............ 
: RE ERLE E OP MELE SPE ER ENE + Se Occupation ‘i 
. Dia dsrkiccieetacsaxs savin clasliiericioeaicitieimagriaiaadaaiat eee ESE ae natin 


EERE IE nds Fe nS EEE ORM po ee ea ES TA Renee, Ao OT . 
ye Make | Model oer st ed Style | Cost | Purchase Date [|] New 
= 





CL) Used 


L__J 





1. Additional rators under 25 in household at present time: 
© a atus °. Idren 


o 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. 

(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [j Yes [J No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year?...................- My present insurance expires....../....../...... 
Se ee rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 094 


WHY PAY MORE?... MAIL TODAY 


7 MPLOYEES , fates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
C want E, Srsurance Companys deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our = adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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New...4Din American History... 
Your seventh and eighth graders learn rapidly in the four dimension 

plan of the new Webster history, THESE UNITED STATES: THE HISTORY 

OF OUR COUNTRY. Authors, Pflieger and Ames, give you a text of 

scholarly accuracy, but one so simply told that all your students I 
are bound to understand it. Before you make a selection, be sure to 
see THESE UNITED STATES for your seventh and eighth grade American 
history classes. 


Add to Your List 
MY COUNTRY’S HERITAGE, Ames and Ames, in telling the story of 
our Old World background provides for grades six or seven. 


e easy to teach lesson units e comparison of present with past 

e chronological organization e activities, chapter tests, 
vocabulary helps 

State Adopted in Virginia 


MY COUNTRY, Ames, Ames, and Ousley, vitalizes United States 
history for fifth or sixth grade with its captivating, story style. 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: J.W. Bland 


Box 126 
Alberta, Virginia 
WEBSTER —— COMPANY 











SCHOOL PRINITING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 














THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
“riday, October 29 


:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Immediately following School Librarians luncheon 
in the same room) 
residing, Constance Chesney, President 
anel Discussion and Demonstration on the Use of 
Handbooks and Catalogues 
Participants: 
andbook on the Field Trip, Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, 
Arlington 
| ocal Division Catalogue, Luther Machen, Hampton 
Panel: LIBRARIAN’S ROLE IN THE TEACHING MA- 
TERIALS PROGRAM 
Moderator—Dr. J. Alex Rorer, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
Friday, October 29 








9:30-12:00 Noon, VEA Headquarters Auditorium, 
116 South Third Street 

resident, W. E. Lobeck 

oint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 

CONTEMPORARY DESIGN AND OBJECTIVES OF IN 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Dr. M. Ray Karnes, Chair- 
man, Industrial Education Department, University 
of Illinois. Urbanna, I1linois 


Other Meetings 
BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Friday, October 29 


8:00 A.M... Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Breakfast 
irrangements, Rufus B. King, Alumni Secretary 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY ALUMNI 
Vednesday-Friday, October 27-29 





feadquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel bulle 
tin board for room number) 


Thursday, October 28 
}:00-5:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Headquart- 


ers Room 
\eception 
irrangements, James Kelly 





DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
Chursday, October 28 


3:00 A.M.. Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

residing, W. W. Robinson, Superintendent, Floyd 
County Schools 

irrangements, Catherine Weitzel 


NTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, VIRGINIA CHAPTER 


Thursday, October 28 








»:00 P.M., Hot Shoppe, 7th and Grace Streets 
dinner 
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Presiding, Nancy L. Ford, President 
Arrangements, Mabel Leigh Rooke, President, Special 
Education Section 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, October 28 


12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Luncheon 
Presiding, Lena M. Wolfe, President 





LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 28 





3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 

Tea 

Arrangements, Mrs. R. R. Carter, Richmond 


LYNCHBURG COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 28 





2:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Open House 

Arrangements, Dr. Fred Helsabeck, Assistant to the 
President and Laura Jeter Parker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English 


MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 28 


3:00-5:00 P.M., Fotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 





Tea 
Hostesses: Senior and Junior Groups of Richmond 
Chapter of Madison College Alumnae Association 
Local Arrangements: 
Patricia Newton, President, Junior Group 
Mary Hawkins, President, Senior Group 


MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 28 


3:30-6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall. Head- 
quarters Room (See bulletin board) 


Coke Hour 
Friday, October 29 


Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall! (See hotel bulle- 
tin board for room number) 

Open House 

Arrangements, Genevieve Downer 








PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 28 


7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Breakfast 
Arrangements, Mrs. Hannah D. Cox, Harrisonburg 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Friday, October 29 


7:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Breakfast 

Arrangements. Al White, President, Alpha Beta 
Chapter 
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RADFORD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 


Friday, October 29 


1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Monroe Rooms 


Luncheon 
Presiding, Mrs. Helen R. Dixon, President 





STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 29 


9:30 A.M., Hotel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Board of Directors Meeting 

12:00 Noon, Hotel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Luncheon 

Board of Directors 

Arrangements, Elizabeth Lloyd, Executive Secretary 





UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND ALUMNI 
(Richmond College and Westhampton College ) 
Thursday-Friday, October 28-29 


Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel bulle- 
tin board for room number) 


Friday, October 29 


12:45 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 

Luncheon 

Arrangements, Dr. Edward F. Overton, Chairman, 
Department of Education, and representatives of 
Alumni and Alumnae Societies 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI 
(Association of the School of Education) 
Thursday, October 28 


7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 
Breakfast 
Arrangements, Douglas S. Ward, Professor of Educa- 
tion 





VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, October 29 


11:30 A.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 


Board of Directors Meeting 


12:30 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 


Luncheon 
Presiding, Mrs. Reefa H. McGuffin, President 
Local Arrangements, Helen Phillips, Richmond 





Business Session 
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OuR WorK, Lois Clark, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation 


TRENDS IN VIRGINIA, Dr. Louise P. Weisiger, Direc- 
tor of Research, Richmond City Schools 


To WHOM HONOR Is DUE, Ethel Nash, President, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Fredericksburg 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Thursday, October 28 





9:30-12:00 Noon, School Visitation 


Trips leave Hotel William Byrd, 2501 West Broad 
Street (Visits organized at Hotel 9:15-9:30 AM) 


12:00 Noon, Lunch at school last visited 


1:15-2:00 P.M., Thomas Jefferson High School 
Gymnasium, 4100 West Grace Street 


Exhibiis and Registration 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Thomas Jefferson High School 
Rooms 217-218, 4100 West Grace Street 

Presiding, Mrs. Hester Webb, Vice-President 

Local Arrangements, Mrs. Dorothy Delmar, Manager, 
Thomas Jefferson Cafeteria, Richmond 

Devotions, Mrs. Clara Reid, T. C. Miller School, 
Lynchburg 

Welcome, Mrs. Evelyn Pierce, President, Cafeteria 
Managers Association, Richmond 

Greetings, C. C. Hancock, Principal, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond 

OUR PART IN CIVIL DEFENSE, Helen G. Ward, As- 
sistant State Supervisor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion in Charge of School Lunch Program 

THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO YOUR JOB, Nettie 
Yowell, Assistant State Supervisor, Vocational 
Training for Girls and Women, State Department 
of Education 

Business Session 

Installation Service, M. Virginia Allen, Supervisor at 
Large, School Lunch Program, State Department 
of Education, Richmond 


4:00-4:45 P.M., Exhibits 


6:30 P.M., Thomas Jefferson High School Cafe- 
teria, 4100 West Grace Street 

Dinner 

Presiding, Evelyn L. Newell, President 

Greetings, Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 

Dinner Music, Students of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond 

TELLING OTHERS ABOUT SCHOOL LUNCH, Hugh 
Cassell, Superintendent, Augusta County Schools 
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Leading NATIONALLY... 





used by more pupils 


than any other texts in these fields! | U- S- HISTORIES 
8th grade 








11th grade 


McKEE LANGUAGE 
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EL CAMINO REAL 
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WILDER 
JARRETT 
a __.. LUDLUM CANFIELD McMANUS 
Sees BROWN WILDER 


. . « combining craftsman- 

. . in each — superb writing, ship and artistry in the suc- 
skillful use of illustrations, and cessful teaching of High 
a flexible organization School Spanish 


anquage » 
Yo 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
a cumulative skills program WILLIAM P. JONES, JR. 
for teaching English as a key subject Urbanna, Virginia 

















fieont Mile... 


when you travel in the amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 
as these: 
@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK —for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward — overhead! 
@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 
@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE-— Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs, absorb road 
shock, vibration. 








FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


Name .. 
ee, ie Address , pr Were an 
' City & State ” ; : : 
GREYHOUND,  eece: 
® information on a tour to: on . woww--$T-10-B4 
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Rand McNally & Company 


Offers the following for adoption 
Geographies 
Geography of Many Lands—Grade 4 
Geography of American Peoples—Grade 5 


Geography of World Peoples—Grade 6 
Geography and World Affairs—Grade 9 


Histories 


History of Young America—Grade 5 
History of World Peoples—Grad> 6 
History of Our United States—Grade 8 


Both series beautifully illustrated and up-to-date. 


We announce with pleasure that Mr. Charles 
M. Gibson, Jr., 501 S. Davis Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. formerly of the staff of the Rich- 
mond City Schools has joined our sales force for 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Our graded Map and Globe Program is one of our 
outstanding lines of publications. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 














oy WELCOME TO 
VIRGINIA'S TEACHERS! 





. our heart-felt appreciation to 
you for faithful and unselfish dedica- 
tion in the service of guilding our youth 
... best wishes for SUCCESSFUL con- 


vention. 


FINE APPAREL SINCE 1879 
FOR MEN - WOMEN - BOYS 


Barry Burk 


GRACE AT SIXTH—RICHMOND 





CLASS JEWELRY 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups 


and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


~SU—-. 
KK 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VA. 








PHONICS WE USE 


A highly successful series of 
Phonics Workbooks for Grades 1 to 6. 

BOOK A—Primer Level 

BOOK B—First Reader Level 

BOOK C—Second Reader Level 

BOOK D—tThird Reader Level 

BOOK E—Intermediate Grades 


Free teaching bulletins for Reading, Spelling and 
Phonics available upon request. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
223-225 South Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Virginia Representative 
MR. WADE HAYHURST 


1405 Forest Avenue 


Richmond 26, Virginia 
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Viore Exhibits - More Space! 





VISIT THE 
CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Don’t miss a one! Every display has been planned to help teachers, 
pervisors, administrators and school board members do a better job. 
 xamine the latest textbooks, equipment, supplies, and teaching aids. Take 


yme new ideas galore! 


Through these exhibits, our advertisers want to show you the latest 
trends in the field of education. Repay their thoughfulness by visiting the 


displays before and after the scheduled programs. 


All exhibits will be in the John Marshall Hotel. Put on your walking 
shoes and take a tour of the Lobby, Virginia Room, Marshall Room, and 


Mezzanine. Every booth is designed to help you be a better teacher! 
A list of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical order is given below: 


Exhibitor 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

American Automobile Association 
American Book Company 


American Cancer Society, Inc.—Virginia Div. 


American Typewriter Exchange 
Audio Fidelity Company of Virginia 
L. G. Balfour Company 
Bioscope Manufacturing Company 
G. W. Blanchard Company, Inc. 
B'nai B’rith—Anti-Defamation League 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Capitol Film and Radio Company, Inc. 
[he Card Shop 
Carolina Biological Supply Company 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
lhe Child’s World 
leveland Crafts Company 
Collier’s Encyclopedia (P.F. Collier & Son) 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
E. Compton & Company 
[he George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
ushman & Denison Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 
airy Councils of Richmond, Roanoke 
and Staunton 
umes L. Deck—Herff Jones Company 
Che Dietz Press, Inc. 
Nitto, Inc. 
B. Dolge Company 
doubleday & Company, Inc. 
he Economy Company of Georgia, Inc. 
ncyclopedia Brittanica, Inc. 
ield Enterprises, Inc—CHILDCRAFT 
lowers School Equipment Company, Inc. 
lett Publishing Company 
inn and Company 
overnment Employees Insurance Company 
regg Publishing Division 
L. Hammett Company 
C. Heath and Company 
enry Holt and Company, Inc. 
orace Mann Insurance Companies 
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0 
53 
68 
K 
83 
M-5 
58 
24 
15 
1] 
57 
5 6 6 
75 
8 69 
23 
46 
36 
12 
55 
M-9 
52 
M-7 


20 


35 
13 
M-8 
39 
J 
P 
37 
30 
] 
AA-E 
25 
78 
14 
U 
38 
51 
32 
65 


Booth No. 


Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 


Marshall Room 


Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Mezzanine 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 





“Chis new 
book-of-the-years has the 
most of the most... 


. +. most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 
part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 


The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow 
illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science to 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 


form effective experiments and demonstrations, 
($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as 
the most important person in the evaluative 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L. 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists. A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
ventive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Marjorie 
East, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
effectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


Che Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York I9 
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Rand McNally & Company 


Offers the following for adoption 


Geographies 
Geography of Many Lands—Grade 4 
Geography of American Peoples—Grade 5 
Geography of World Peoples—Grade 6 
Geography and World Affairs—Grade 9 


Histories 


History of Young America—Grade 5 
History of World Peoples—Gread> 6 
History of Our United States—Grade 8 


Both series beautifully illustrated and up-to-date. 


We announce with pleasure that Mr. Charles 
M. Gibson, Jr., 501 S. Davis Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. formerly of the staff of the Rich- 
mond City Schools has joined our sales force for 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Our graded Map and Globe Program is one of our 
outstanding lines of publications. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 





CLASS JEWELRY 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups 


and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















Ch,“ WELCOME 10 
VIRGINIA’S TEACHERS!” 


. our heart-felt appreciation to 
you for faithful and unselfish dedica- 
tion in the service of guilding our youth 
... best wishes for SUCCESSFUL con- 


vention. 


FINE APPAREL SINCE 1879 
FOR MEN - WOMEN - BOYS 


Parry Durh 


GRACE AT SIXTH—RICHMOND 




















PHONICS WE USE 


A highly successful series of 
Phonics Workbooks for Grades 1 to 6. 

BOOK A—Primer Level 

BOOK B—First Reader Level 

BOOK C—Second Reader Level 

BOOK D—Third Reader Level 

BOOK E—Intermediate Grades 


Free teaching bu!letins for Reading, Spelling and 
Phonics available upon request. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
223-225 South Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Virginia Representative 
MR. WADE HAYHURST 
1405 Forest Avenue 


Richmond 26, Virginia 
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More Exhibits - More Space! 








VISIT THE 
CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Don’t miss a one! Every display has been planned to help teachers, 
pervisors, administrators and school board members do a better job. 
i xamine the latest textbooks, equipment, supplies, and teaching aids. Take 
E home new ideas galore! 

Through these exhibits, our advertisers want to show you the latest 
trends in the field of education. Repay their thoughfulness by visiting the 
| displays before and after the scheduled programs. 

: ; All exhibits will be in the John Marshall Hotel. Put on your walking 





Taurede 








i shoes and take a tour of the Lobby, Virginia Room, Marshall Room, and 
j Mezzanine. Every booth is designed to help you be a better teacher! 
: A list of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical order is given below: 
Exhtbitor Booth No. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 0 Lobby 
American Automobile Association 53 Virginia Room 
American Book Company 68 Virginia Room 
: American Cancer Society, Inc.—Virginia Div. K Lobby 
§ American Typewriter Exchange 83 Virginia Room 
Audio Fidelity Company of Virginia M-5 Mezzanine 
L. G. Balfour Company 58 Virginia Room 
| Bioscope Manufacturing Company 24 Marshall Room 
| G.W. Blanchard Company, Inc. 15 Marshall Room 
B'nai B’rith—Anti-Defamation League 11 Marshall Room 
= Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 57 Virginia Room 
‘ 4 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 5 6 6 Marshall Room 
zz apitol Film and Radio Company, Inc. 75 Virginia Room 
[he Card Shop 8 69 Marshall Room 
Carolina Biological Supply Company 23 Marshall Room 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 46 Virginia Room 
lhe Child’s World 36 Marshall Room 
Cleveland Crafts Company 12 Marshall Room 
Collier's Encyclopedia (P.F. Collier 8 Son) 55 Virginia Room 
Collins Motion Picture Service M-9 Mezzanine 
a E. Compton & Company 52 Virginia Room 
¥ [he George F. Cram Company, Inc. M-7 Mezzanine 
i ushman & Denison Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 20 Marshall Room 
airy Councils of Richmond, Roanoke 
and Staunton 35 Marshall Room 
lames L. Deck—Herff Jones Company 13 Marshall Room 
(he Dietz Press, Inc. M-8 Mezzanine 
Jitto, Inc. 39 Marshall Room 
B. Dolge Company J Lobby 
loubleday & Company, Inc. Pp Lobby 
he Economy Company of Georgia, Inc. 37 Marshall Room 
ncyclopedia Brittanica, Inc. 30 Marshall Room 
q ield Enterprises, Inc—CHILDCRAFT ] Marshall Room 
: lowers School Equipment Company, Inc. AA-E Lobby 
‘ ollett Publishing Company 25 Marshall Room 
: inn and Company 78 Virginia Room 
i overnment Employees Insurance Company 14 Marshall Room 
regg Publishing Division U Lobby 
5 L. Hammett Company 38 Marshall Room 
x ). C. Heath and Company 51 Marshall Room 
i ienry Holt and Company, Inc. 32 Marshall Room 
orace Mann Insurance Companies 65 Virginia Room 
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“Chis new 
book-of-the-years has the 
most of the most... 


. +. most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 
part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 


The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow 
illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science to 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 
form effective experiments and demonstrations. 


($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as 
the most important person in the evaluative 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L. 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists. A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
ventive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Marjorie 
East, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
effectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


Che Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York I9 
49 











A new 
**TEACHING 
DIMENSION” 
has been added to 
this famous 


science series! 


FILMSTRIPS 


for Wonderworld 
Books Seven and Eight 














Prepared by Dr. Morris Meister, author 
of Wonderworld of Science Books 7-9; 
Science for a Better World (Grade 9) 


We can now offer the thousands 
of schools using the Wonderworld 
of Science series in their upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
grades 12 pairs of FILMSTRIPS IN 
SUPERB FULL COLOR correlated 
with the contents of Wonderworld 
Books 7 and 8 ... 6 pairs to a 
book. Designed to be used in pairs 
(each pair has a combined total of 
approximately 60 frames), Part A 
presents the fundamental nature of 
an area to be studied (theory), and 
Part B of each pair shows the prac- 
tical epplication of the concept as 
it applies to everyday living. Free 
Teaching Guides come with each 
pair of Filmstrips. 


Each box of 6 pairs, or 12 filmstrips to 
a box, at $36.00* 


Each pair (Part A and Part B), at 
$7.00* 


Individual Filmstrips, $4.00* 
*Prices are Net, f.o.b. New York 


You save $12.00 when you buy them 
by the box! 


Charles 
Scribner’s 


Sons 


Educational Department 


597 Fifth Ave., 

New York 7, N, Y. 
Wilson E. Somers and 
Lawrence Burnette, Jr. 
Virginia Representatives 

















Houghton Mifflin Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Keystone View Company 
John G. Kolbe, Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
Lyons % Carnahan 
Macmillan Company 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

James McGraw, Inc. 

Meridian Electronic Equipment Company 

Charles E. Merrill Books 

Mills Music, Inc. 

Miller &% Rhoads 

Modern Woodwork, Inc. 

Motion Picture Supply Company 

National Cash Register Company 

National Film Service 

A. J. Nystrom 6 Company 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

J. H. Pence Company 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand McNally & Company 

Reader’s Digest Educational Service, Inc. 

Row, Peterson % Company 

Science Research Associates 

Scholastic Magazines 

School Pen Company 

School Pictures, Inc. 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Wray Selden Studios 

Selig Company 

L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 

Silver Burdett Company 

South-Western Publishing Company, Inc. 

Southern Desk Company, Inc. 

J. M. Stackhouse Company 

Sydnor Pump & Well Company, Inc. 

Harry E Thames &% Company 

Techni-Craft 

J. M. Thomson Company 

Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 

The Trane Company 

Virginia School Equipment Company 

Washington National Insurance Company 

Webster Publishing Company 

West Disinfecting Company 

John C. Winston Company 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union— 
Virginia 

World Book Company, Publishers 

World Book Encyclopedia 

Zaner-Bloser Company 


34 
10 


—-— 


29 
8] 
18 


59 
12-a 
19 

16 % 17 


61 
76 


21 
G 


69-74 


66 
M-1 


M-4 
M-3 
3] 
M-2 
67 


33 
28 
54 

M 

V 
47-50 
63-64 
60 


22 
27 


STAGE 
41-45 


80 
62 
79 


26 
W 
82 


Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 
Lobby 
Mezzanine 
Mezzanine 
Marshall Room 
Mezzanine 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 


Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 


Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 





of the 





OPEN HOUSE 
Headquarters Building 


Virginia Education Association 
October 28 and 29, 1954 


Four to Six O’Clock 
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Dr. Donald A. Bloch 


Speaker Speaker Speaker : 
Department of Visiting School Librarians Classical Section 
Teachers Section 


Mrs. John Burgwyn 


AMONG SPEAKERS 


For Department and Section Meetings 


Dr. Donald A. Bloch, Chief of 
Children’s Service, National Institute 
of Mental Health, The Clinical Center, 
Bethesda, Maryland, will address the 
luncheon meeting of the Department 
of Visiting Teachers on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 28, at 1:00 P.M. Dr. Bloch will 
speak on “The Residential Treatment 
of the Emotionally Disturbed Child.” 
In 1952, he joined the Professional 
Services Branch of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and spent a year 
surveying the field of delinquency with 
a view to establishing research and 
program planning for the NIMH. 
During 1950-52, he was chief psychi- 
:trist at the National Training School 
for Boys. A graduate of New York 
University, Bellevue College of Medi- 
cine, in 1947, Dr. Bloch had one-year 
rotating internship at Morrisania City 
lospital in New York, and for the 
xt two years he was a resident at 
hestnut Lodge Sanitarium in Rock- 
lle, Maryland. 
‘Helen of Troy and the Moralists” 
ll be the subject of Dr. Wilbert L. 
Carr at the Classical Section meeting 
Friday morning, October 29. Dr. 
rr is Director of Service Bureau for 
e American Classical League and 
siting Professor of Ancient Lan- 
ages, University of Kentucky. He 
s also been associate editor of The 
issical Outlook since 1936. Instruc- 
in Latin and Greek at Drake Uni- 
‘sity and University High School, 
iversity of Chicago, as well as hold- 
Latin professorships at Oberlin 
College, University of Michigan, Co- 
nbia University, and Colby College, 


for OCTOBER, 1954 


he is the author of several textbooks in 
Latin. Dr. Carr holds AB, AM and 
LLD degrees from Drake University. 

Dr. C. L. Steven Earley will give 
an illustrated lecture on “Personal Ob- 
servations in England, France, and 
Switzerland” at the Virginia Geo- 
graphical Society luncheon on Friday, 
October 29. During 1944-46 he was 
in military service in Europe. He at- 
tended the University of Geneva dur- 
ing 1949-51 from which he received 
his Ph.D. Dr. Earley also visited 
Europe in 1934, 1938, 1939, and this 
past year. He is now associate profes- 
sor of Speech and Drama at Longwood 
College, Farmville. 

Dr. Henrietta Fleck will present 
“The Use of Films in Teaching Human 
Relations in the Classroom” at the 
Friday morning meeting of the Home 
Economics Section. Dr. Fleck is chair- 
man of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, School of Education, New York 
University. For six years she taught 
Home Economics in Nebraska and then 
moved to the University of Delaware 
and later to Ohio State University be- 
fore coming to New York City. She 
has also served as dietitian in hospitals 
in California, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. 
Since 1950, Dr. Fleck has served as 
chairman of the Family Life Film 
Committee, a home economics com- 
mittee which works with Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc. and the Motion 
Picture Association of America to ex- 
cerpt Hollywood films for educational 
purposes. Author of some fifty maga- 
zine articles and several books, Dr. 
Fleck participates in a number of com- 


Dr. Wilbert L. Carr 





Lois M. Clark 
Speaker 
Virginia Council of 
Administrative Women 
in Education 





Cc. L. S. Earley 
Speaker 
Geography Section 





Henrietta Fleck 
Speaker 
Home Economics 
Section 


munity services and heads the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association. A grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska, she 
has an MS from Columbia University, 
and a Ph.D. from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

“Working with Children Who Have 
Problems” will be discussed at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Department of Visiting Teachers by 
Hazel F. Gabbard. Miss Gabbard is 
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NOW! ...A Dynamic Modern 
Approach to Language Study 









THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane - Ferris - Keener 


A New Series of Elementary 
English Texts for Grades 2-8 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child develop- 
ment .. . ‘Traditional’ in its thoroughness 
. . . designed to help today’s child grow in 
confidence and understanding. 


A FEXIBLE PROGRAM WHICH MEETS 
CLASSROOM NEEDS 


e Develops competence in language usage. 


e Provides opportunities for developing creative 
abilities and appreciations. 


e Develops social confidence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 




















degree, she has done further advance 
work at the University of Chicago, 
Iowa State University, University of 
Vienna, Vienna, Austria, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Miss 
Gabbard was U. S. delegate to [IX Pan 
American Child Congress, 1948, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; USA participant in 
UNESCO Seminar on Childhood Edu- 
cation in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
1948; delegate to World Organization 
For Early Childhood Education, 
Prague, 1948, and department repre- 
sentative at International Congress on 
Mental Health, Toronto, Canada, 1954. 


Specialist for Extended School Services 
and Parent Education, Division of 
State and Local Schools Systems, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C. Before coming to the Office of Edu- 
cation, Miss Gabbard was supervisor of 
early childhood and parent education 
for the Rochester, New York, public 
school system. Earlier professional af- 
filiations included faculty positions at 
the University of Cincinnati, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Iowa State University, 
and Buffalo State Teachers College. A 
graduate of the University of Cincin- 
nati, where she also earned her MA 
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Dr. William A. Gager 
Speaker 
Mathematics Section 


Dr. William A. Gager highlights 
the program of the Mathematics Sec 
tion on Friday morning. Dr. Gager is 
professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Florida where he has taught 
since 1942. He will present “The 
Functional Approach in Teaching 
Arithmetic and Secondary Mathema- 
tics.” Dr. Gager directed the State 
Department study of Mathematics in 
the secondary schools of Florida dur- 
ing 1947-49. He has been editor-in- 
chief of Duke Mathematics at Work 
and associate editor of the Mathematics 
Teacher, as well as the author of sev- 
eral books and articles on mathematics. 
He holds BS and MS degrees from the 
Pennsylvania State College and a Ph.D. 
from Peabody College for Teachers. 

“Developing Community Awareness 
of Art in Living” will be the subject of 
Dr. Roma Gans when she addresses 
the Art Section on Friday afternoon. 
With her diversified experience as 
teacher, supervisor, and assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, she has de- 
veloped a concern for a program of ed- 
ucation in schools which would help 
children and adults face the important 
problem of living. Dr. Gans has been 





Hazel F. Gabbard 
Speaker 
Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
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Dr. Roma Gans 
Speaker 
Art Section 


a member of the Teachers College staff 
at Columbia University since 1930, 
where she received her Ph.D. degree in 
1940. She is now professor of Educa- 
tion there. A lecturer and consultant 
on good human relationships, Dr. Gans 
is also active on radio and television, 
and director of a number of associa- 


tions. 





Henry Harap 
Speaker 
Department of 
Supervisors 


Dr. Henry Harap has been pro- 
essor of education at George Peabody 
ollege for Teachers in Nashville, 
lennessee, since 1937. He will speak 
o the Department of Supervisors on 
Curriculum Trends at Mid-Century” 
t their Wednesday morning meeting. 
’r. Harap is the author of several 
0oks on the curriculum as well as on 
onsumer education, his most recent 
vublication being a monograph entitled 
social Living in the Curriculum. He 
1s edited several books and pamphlets 
cluding The Changing Curriculum. 
rom 1930-1943 he was editor of the 
urriculum Journal. 

School Secretaries will get a word 
icture of “Your Virginia” from Mrs. 
David G. F. Holmes of Colonial 


Villiamsburg during their luncheon 


or OCTOBER, 1954 





FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


the new 


obligation. 











Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 











meeting in this historic town, follow- 
ing a guided tour of Colonial Williams- 
burg. A native of Hampton, Virginia, 
Mrs. Holmes attended Cornell Uni- 
versity and after several years in De- 
troit, she returned to Virginia to study 
French at the College of William and 
Mary. A year and a half later she was 
attracted to the newly begun restora- 
tion and she has been hostessing ever 
since. 

Gerald White Johnson, winner 
of the Dupont Foundation Commen- 
tators Award for 1952 and the Sidney 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


« HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 


Phone Suffolk 9240 





Hillman Foundation Award for 1953, 
will feature the joint program of the 
English Teachers Section and the Social 
Studies Section on Friday afternoon. 
In addition to his television programs, 
Dr. Johnson is the author of some 21 
volumes, mostly on history and biogra- 
phy. For thirty years he has been in 
newspaper work and served as profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
North Carolina for two years. A resi- 
dent of Baltimore, Maryland, Dr. John- 
son holds honorary doctorates from 
Wake Forest College, the University of 
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North Carolina, the College of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
“Contemporary Design and Objec- 
tives of Industrial Education” will be 
the message of Dr. M. Ray Karnes 
when he addresses the joint meeting of 


stration school at North Texas State 
College. He has also served on the staff 
of the North Texas State College, the 
University of Missouri, University of 
Illinois, University of Minnesota, and 
Utah State College. Dr. Karnes was an 
instructor and assistant director of 


the Industrial Arts Section and the 
Trade and Industrial Education Sec- 
tion on Friday morning. Dr. Karnes is 
chairman of the Industrial Education 
Department of the University of IIli- 
nois. He has had teaching experience 
at the elementary, junior high and 
senior high school levels in the demon- 


the Instructor Training Department in 
the Armored School at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. He has also been connected 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Missouri. Author of numerous 
articles, Dr. Karnes holds BS and MS 
degrees in Industrial Education from 
North State College, Benton, Texas, 


Dr. M. Ray Karnes 
Speaker 
Industrial Arts and Trade 
and Industrial Sections 
and Ph.D. from the University of 
Missouri. 

Elementary School Prinicpals will 
hear Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis at their 
Wednesday dinner meeting. Since 
1949, Dr. Lewis has been in the Ele- 
mentary Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education as specialist in Upper Grade 
Education and has spent eight months 
in educational work in Japan. In ad- 
dition to teaching in all grades in pub- 
lic elementary schools, Dr. Lewis has 
also had teaching experience in a pri- 
vate school in Trenton, New Jersey; 
teacher-training at State Teachers Col- 








A New and Outstanding 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


9th Grade Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


A new 9th grade social studies text which develops better 
citizenship. 1954 Copyright. 














World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and under- 
stood. Emphasis is placed on the growth and achieve- 
ments of man. 1954 Copyright. 


School Rings 


Commencement 
Announcements 


Personal Cards 
Diplomas 


American History 


OUR NATION'S STORY 


A new American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. 1954 Copyright. 


Caps and Gowns 
Medals and Trophies 


Official 
Virginia High School 
League Plaques 


11th and 12th Grade Government and Civics 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text which develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form of govern- 
ment. 


ats 


W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
717 EAST GRACE STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ° 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 26 Chatham Road 


Summit, New Jersey 
| 
asian liitalasietaitiaaatanitaedbliialiliniaaaaael | 
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| Easily applied, DOLCOWAX 





Gertrude M. Lewis 

Speaker 

Department of 

Elementary School 

Principals 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; demonstra- 
tion teaching at Rutgers Uniyersity, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; supervision of 
elementary education in Winchester, 
Mass.; and graduate teaching at Yale 
ind Harvard Universities; the Univer- 
sity of Maine, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, Md. She was also 
director of Elementary School Services 
for the State Department of Educa- 
tion in New Hempshire during 1946- 
49. Dr. Lewis holds a BS degree in 
Education from Ohio State University, 
MA from New York University, and 





Te] Rae) 7. 4 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


Plas IMPROVED SLIP-RESISTANCE 





Your school’s floors deserve the 
the finest finish—and DOLCO- 
WAX premium quality floor 
wax greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of classrooms, offices 
and halls. Its  self-polishing 
lustre actually improves under 
trafic. Long-wearing service 
makes DOLCOWAX truly eco- 
nomical. May be used on any 
type of flooring. 


NOW, the safety element of 
SLIP-RESISTANCE has been 
“built into” DOLCOWAX. It 
is approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories as a slip-resistant 
wax. 


leaves a hard, durable glossy 
film of long-lasting beauty. 


Write for floor finish 
literature and see your 
DOLGE SERVICE 
MAN. 

















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
for OCTOBER, 1954 





-For More 


horace 


The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For ‘Teachers 


Auto Insurance—A\! types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehens've — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


Information Write to: 


Mann 


116 South Third Street 


Richmond, Virginia 





“Be ashamed to die .., until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—HoraceE MANN 














Stereotone Tape Recorder 


A product of Bell & Howell 
Company 
TECHNICAL DATA 
Physical 
Dimensions—16%4” h. x 17” w. x 9%” d. 
Weight—Approx. 38 lbs. 
Power requirements : 
115 volts, 60-cyle A.C. ONLY 
250 watts maximum 
Reel size—7” (1200 feet) 
Tracks—Dual 
Track selection—Manual turnover 
Tape loading—Automatic drop-in-slot type 
Tape speeds 
RECORD-PLAY—7™% and 3% ips. 
Fast FORWARD—1200 ft in 90 sec. 
Fast REWIND—1200 ft. in 90 sec. 
Recording time 
1 hr. at 7% ips. (% hr. ea. track) 
2 hr. at 3% ips. (1 hr. ea. track) 
Overall frequency response _ 
(Récord to playback at 7% ips.) 
+2 db from 50 to 10,000 cps 
Distortion—Less than 3% at 4 watts 
Power output—8 watts 
Wow and flutter (at 7% ips.) 
Less than 0.2% 
Aud‘e inputs—Microphone, radio, phono, TV 
Audio outputs 
a. Internal or extension speaker 
b. External amplifier 
Selectric controls 
3 knobs, 6 electric pushbuttons 


Recording level indicator 


2-neon lamp system 





TUBE COMPLEMENT 


12AX7_ Preamplifier 

12AT7 Intermediate and Phase Inverter 
12AU7 Record Amplifier 

12AU7 Oscillator 

5Y3 Rectifier 


6AQ5 
Accessories supplied with your Stereotone: 


Power Amplifier (2 in push-pull) 


Power cable; microphone with cable and 
plug; radio-phono cable and plug; empty 
reel (7”). 


For additional ‘-formr write today to the: 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 North Cleveland St. Richmond 21, Virginia 
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A PIONEER 
IN THE FIELD! 


at 


aw 


For use in 
Virginia 


THE 
SOUTHERN 


J; , EDITION of 
wie : 


Zz. Waa 


GOVERNMENT for AMERICANS 


The only text prepared in a separate regional edition for your particular needs 

. contains detailed information on all phases of government at the national 
level . . . and specific information on the government in your community, your 
county, and your state. Write for details. 


EVANSTON ™ | WHITE PLAINS 
vVANSTON Roy, Peterson and Company WHITE PLAY 


WA 


al 


























Be Sure To Visit 
Booth “T’ 
at the 


Convention! 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy-Gray 
. a completely integrated grammar and composition 
series for grades 3-12. Each book features a thorough 
testing program, simple vocabulary, clear explanation of 
grammar principles, and an abundance of illustrative 
examples. Teacher’s Manuals 


FOR LIFE 


READING 


Wood-Bright-Husband-Colburn 
. . . an all-new interest-centered literature series for 
grades 7-10: LOOKING AHEAD (7), ON YOUR OWN 
(8), FROM HERE ON (9), ALL AROUND THE LAND 
(10). Teacher’s Manuals 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago — Philadelphia 
Represented by W. F. MARMON, Richmond 














a Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Yale University. 

Dr. John R. Miles will present 
“Education—An Investment in Peo- 
ple” to the Secondary School Princ.- 
pals on Thursday morning. Director 
of Research for the Committe on Edi - 
cation for the Chamber of Commer: ¢ 


J. R. Miles 
Speaker 
Department of 
Secondary School 
Principals 

of the United States, a life-long in- 
terest in people guided Mr. Miles into 
the field of education and so into his 
present work. He joined the National 
Chamber of Commerce after nearly 
four years of war-time service in the 
Navy where he was a radar officer and 
saw in fuller detail the value of the 
newer methods of education. In 1937- 
42, he was research associate in the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, specializing in the 
study of school broadcasts, recordings, 
films and other teaching aids. Follow- 
ing the war, and prior to joining the 
National Chamber Staff, he was em- 
ployed by the American Council on 
Education to summarize the audio- 
visual training program developed by 
the Armed services. Earlier he was an 
instructor of physics in the Piqua 
Central High School, Piqua, Ohio. A 
native of Ohio, Dr. Miles studied at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; 
the University of Wisconsin, and the 
Ohio State University. He holds MA 
and Ph.D. degrees. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer is the 
guest speaker for the Health and 
Physical Education Section meeting on 
Friday afternoon. Since 1932, he has 
been professor of Physical Education 
and chairman of the Division for Men, 
Department of Physical Education, at 
Ohio State University. Prior to this 
post he was supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education for the State of Ohio. 
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Have never been more important! 


For more than a quarter of a century WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
has served the teaching profession with liberal Group Insurance Plans 
at low but sound rates and tailor-made to fit the needs of teachers. 





Today more than 2500 Teacher Organizations (City, County and 
State) in 45 States and the District of Columbia endorse and sponsor 


eee WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS as official welfare 
Health and Physical projects for their members. THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


Education Section 
The host of wonderful friends we have acquired during our many 


He has also taught at Teachers Col- years of service to Virginia teachers are cordially invited to visit us 
lege, Columbia University and the Uni- during the VEA Convention. We will occupy Exhibit Booth ‘N’, John 
versity of Oregon. A native of Port- Marshall Hotel lobby. 


land, Oregon where he attended grade 


and high school, Dr. Oberteuffer has WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


5 an AB degree from the University of 


i Oregon and holds AM and Ph.D. de- COMPANY 


grees from Columbia University. He 
) is the author of several publications. | 217 Broad-Grace Arcade 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Dr. Charles L. Outland 
Speaker 
School Nurses Section 


on 





i0- 


“ The newly organized School Nurses | A photograph by | 


| Section will hear the only full time | 
A iedical director for public schools in | 
Virginia at their first luncheon meet- 


i. g on Friday. Dr. Charles L. Out- 

0; ind, Medical Director of the Rich- 

he ond City Schools, will speak to them | 

cA . “School Health Services.” Dr. Out- | | 
nd is a Fellow of the American Med- | 

i. ; il Association, American Public 

ad ealth Association, and American 

- ; hool Health Association. He is a FOSTER STUDIO 

= : t president of the American School 

- ES ealth Association, as well as the J ; ; 

i: a chmond Academy of Medicine. Dr. 404 E. Grace Richmond, Virginia | 

at oi itland is serving on the Joint Com- | 

6 ttee of the National Education As- 

¥ z iation and the American Medical 
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The L. W. SINGER CO., Inc. 


if 
SYRACUSE ti) NEW YORK 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 


ANNOUNCES 

for 1954-1955" 

Completely New 
Editions 

in 
Literature 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
Grades 9-12 


English 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 9-12 


Wolfe, Geyer, Bechtel, 
Glicksberg, Mahan, 
Unser, von Arx 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 9 
available now; 
all other books, 
January 1955* 


2 
(WRITE FOR INFORMATION) 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
(A history of the 
United States 
available January 1955) 


Represented by: 
ROBERT V. AUGUSTINE 
831i North Van Dorn Street 


Alexandria, Virginia 








Dr. George J. Oliver 
Speaker 
Special Education 
Section 


Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson 
will speak to the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals Thursday 
afternoon on “Moral and Spiritual 
Needs of Today’s Youth.” Dr. Thomp- 
son has been professor of Christian 
Education and Lecturer in Pastoral 
Theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Richmond since 1920. Author 
of “Weekday Religious Fducation” 
and “What the Church Could Do for 
Youth in Days Like These”, Dr. 
Thompson has had pastoral experience 
in Presbyterian churches at Lexington, 


Judge K. A. Pate 
Speaker 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone 
Speaker 
Special Education 
Section 


North Carolina; Knoxville, Tennessee; 
and Mobile, Alabama; as well as Army 
YMCA work. A native of Charleston, 
South Carolina, he has a BA degree 
from Davidson College and a BD de- 
gree from Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond. Honorary degrees of 
DD and Litt.D. have been conferred 
upon him by Davidson College and a 
DD by Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 
will speak to the Guidance Section on 
October 29. 




















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















% NOTICE * 


Before you buy any books for your 
school or classroom library, you should 
have our FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X54, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Washington Representative 
Russell Briggs 
7311 Charlotte Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Telephone King 97597 








I. Se Nig 


PE rt6 28 Phatogra Lhers 
Printers + Publishers 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


George Pinckney (Vice-President) 
317 West Grace Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 

Telephone 26571 


Norfolk Representative 
Bill Hash 
P. O. Box 5091 
Norfolk 6, Virginia 





Visit our booth #33 at the convention. 
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Dr. W. T. Thompson 
Speaker 

Department of Secondary 

School Principals 





Dr. Thelma Thurstone 
Speaker 
Guidance Section 


Dr. Thurstone was for several years 


Director of the Division of Child Study 


of the Chicago Board of Education. 


She had responsibility for the special 
‘rvices of the Chicago city schools 
from 1948 to 1952 and had under her 
upervision approximately 65 full-time 
psychologists who worked with the 
ity school children of Chicago. 
Dr. Thurstone is the wife of Dr. 
ouis Leon Thurstone, head of the 
Iniversity of North Carolina’s new 
'sychometric Laboratory. She assists 
er husband and serves as professor in 
he University’s School of Education. 
She has done considerable research 
1 the field of measurement of primary 
ental abilities of children and has, in 
operation with her husband, de- 
eloped a number of significant tests. 
As professor of education, she works 
ith graduate students and with un- 
rgraduate schools in the area of 
ecial services in guidance and psy- 
ology. 
Dr. Thurstone received her A. B. 
gree at the University of Missouri, 
r Master’s at Carnegie Institute of 


echnology, and her Ph.D. at the Uni- 
r OCTOBER, 1954 








Meet the ‘train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 


sane . > ~ 
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Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew’ — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 


Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





( inal ; 4 


After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 








All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 
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Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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RKO Radio Pictures 


Available for the first time in this area at special 


low school rates. 


17 WALT DISNEY FULL LENGTH 
TECHNICOLOR FEATURES 


Including 


SNOW WHITE 
CINDERELLA 
PINNOCHIO 


Also these popular features: 


THE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 

| REMEMBER MAMA 
ADVENTURES IN BALTIMORE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 
MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 


These films can now be rented for as little as $11 for black and 
white and $16.50 in technicolor from the only agency with R.K.O. 
school distribution rights in Virginia, D. C. and Maryland: 


COLLINS MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
506 St. Paul Street Baltimore 2 
SAratoga 7-0215 SAratoga 7-0266 
Booth M-9 at the Convention 
Write to us for a catalog of 397 R.K.O. films 
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A Gift from Schwarzchild’s Means So Much More 


Do your Christmas Shopping while you’re in Richmond. 


SW ADASHILD 


“Richmond's Leading Jewelers” 
Broad at Second 3124 West Cary St. 























versity of Chicago. She has served 4s 
instructor in psychology at Chicago 
Teachers College and as a research asso- 
ciate at the University of Chicago. 


Pauline Turnbull 
Speaker 
Classical Section 


Dr. Dorothy H. Veon 
Speaker 
Business Education 
Section 


Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, one of the 
outstanding women educators in busi- 
ness education, will address the Busi- 
ness Education Section Friday on ““The 
Role of Business Education in Interna- 
tional Affairs.” She was delegate for 
the International Society for Business 
Education at Switzerland in 1948 and 
in Italy last year. Dr. Veon is asso- 
ciate professor of Education at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Her further ex- 
perience includes an executive officer 
in the Department of Secretarial 
Studies at George Washington Univer- 
sity and a training officer for the Fed- 
eral Government, Washington, D. C. 
She has a BS degree from the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska, MA from George 
Washington University, and Doctor of 
Education from Columbia University 

Classroom Teachers will have bot’ 
humor and inspiration when they hear 
Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean of 
Madison College, on Friday morning. 
This past June Dr. Warren was ap- 
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inted to the post of Dean at Madi- 
1 College, Harrisonburg, where he 
d previously served as head of the 


iology Department. He has also been 


lassroom teacher, principal, and high 
ool counselor. Dr. Warren received 
early education in Portsmouth, Vir- 
ia. He has a BS degree from the 
llege of William and Mary and 
ned his MA and Ed.D. from Colum- 
University. 
Dr. K. Brantley Watson will ad- 
ress the Virginia Vocational Associa- 


ion at its Friday afternoon meeting 











MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
1954 revision 











Silver Burdett’s successful 
geography program has been 
brought completely up to 
date—new statistics, new in- 
formation, and new interpre- 
tations; changes in maps, 
pictures, and exercises; re- 
vised teachers’ guides and 
workbooks. 


OUR BIG WORLD 


Grade 4 





| THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


| Grade 5 
| OLD WORLD LANDS 


Grade 6 


A WORLD VIEW 


Grade 7 


These books help pupils to 
apply geographic knowledge 
and skills to a better under- 
standing of today’s world. 











Silver Burdett 


East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Representative: 
John A. Harrison 


R.F.D. #1, Bex #27 
Blackstone, Virginia 
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Dr. Percy H. Warren 
Speaker 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 





Dr. K. Brantly Watson 
Speaker 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 


on “Understanding the Business Com- 
munity.” In August of this year Dr. 
Watson became director of Human Re- 
lations for the McCormick Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. He was formerly 
vice-president in charge of Personnel 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. While in Richmond he was 
chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Vocational and Adult Education 
for the Richmond City schools and 
also chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. He holds BS and AB de- 
grees from the University of Chat- 
tanooga and MA and Ph.D. degrees 
from Duke University; he also spent 
one year at the Sorbonne University, 
Paris, France. At Duke University he 
was instructor in Personnel Psychology 
and for six years he served as Director 
of their Personnel Bureau. He came 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 
mond, in 1946 as Personnel Consultant, 
advancing to Director of Personnel, 
and in 1949 he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of Personnel. 














I Teach Because ... 


The privilege of having a part in 
instilling worthwhile conceptions of 
citizenship, responsibility, self-reliance, 
appreciation of the world of nature 
about us, and the joy of accomplish- 
ment, in the young people in my class- 
room fills my days with a sense of 
service, and my nights with the peace 
that comes from having put all my 
energies into what I feel is a worth- 
while work. 

Mrs. Susie W. Johnson 
Accomac 





NOW IN COLORS 
MORE VIViD 
AND EXCITING 
THAN EVER! 
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| GENIE® HANDIPAINT— | | 
|The amazing powder |" """** 3 
| for finger, brush and 
tool painting, and for 
screen and other printing. 





Handipaint 
lately? New advanced techniques of 


Have you used Genie 
manufacture are now producing a 
vastly improved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, jewel- 
like color. Even after Genie Handi- 
paint has been pre-mixed and the 
finished work allowed to dry, the col- 
ors remain brilliant as ever. 

Ideal for experimental and explora- 
tory work, Genie Handipaint comes in 
a convenient, waste-preventing, shaker- 
top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith, Inc. Rep in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 
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Parking Places 
Parking in down-town Richmond 
for those driving cars to the conven- 
tion, in addition to hotel parking ac- 
commodations, may be found at the 
Buses marked Westhampton-16, Grove-15, Grove-14, and Cary-9 et Eee oe 
operate on Grace Street from Ninth. okuitiaid 


Transportation Tips 


Local buses of the Virginia Transit Company between downtown Richmond 
and the Mosque Auditorium are listed for your convenience in getting from 
hotels to meetings at the Mosque and return: 


Buses marked Laurel-11 operate west on Broad Street. Franklin Street 
Propst-Allen, Inc. 


Buses marked Main St.-13 operate west on Main Street from Eighth Street. 44% Mais Bical eee 


Buses marked Main St.-12 operate west on Main Street from Church Hill. and 
Bus fare in Richmond is fifteen cents. 400 East Franklin Street 


—— ——— Morgan Oil and Supply Co. 
415 East Franklin Street 





Grace Street 
Richmond Garage 
6th and Grace Streets 


Richmond Parking Service 
2nd and Grace Streets 
Fusco, Inc. 

Ist and Grace Streets 


Marshall Street 


Park and Shop 
Marshall Street, 


Long Distance 
is the cheery 
way to say 





“Get well between 3rd and 4th Streets 
- yaaa Down Town Parking Co. 
soon! . 7th and Marshall Streets 





© SOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 


| SERVICE 


eS | Tae rh mal (oN ee eeeee 


When someone you know is ill, and you can’t be there 
in person, Long Distance is the thoughtful way to wish 
them well! 

Service is fast, courteous, dependable, low in cost. Wh ‘1 ' 

So use it often and talk as long as you like. Rates ot will a Mixer do? 
are even lower after 6 P.M. and all day on Sundays. 





Mixes dough for bread, cake, pie and 
cookies. It mashes potatoes — smoothly 


0 EN too, Pp — will go through faster if and quickly. 
rn always ca y eee er. : Add an attachment and it slices fruit and 
Isn’t there someone who'd feel better just hearing your vegetables, makes slaw, grates cheese, 
voice right now? chops meat. 


In sizes from 10 quarts to 80 quarts. 
They’re Hobarts, of course! 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company vo a ae 


of Virginia 





1 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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Du Pont Cooling System 
Manual Used In Automotive 
Classes 


Vocational education schools in all 
48 states and the District of Columbia 
are nOW using as a text in their auto- 

‘tive training classes the “Service- 
man’s Manual on the Automotive 
Cooling System” prepared by the 
“Zerone-Zerex” anti-freeze section of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
for automotive service dealers at $2 
a COpy. 

Prepared by Du Pont anti-freeze ex- 
perts, it tells students how the auto- 
motive cooling system works, gives 
the method for selecting proper cool- 
ants, shows how to chemically and 
mechanically clean the cooling system, 
tells how to prepare the cooling system 
for winter and summer driving, and 
how to find and correct trouble spots. 
The manual is filled with large illustra- 
tions, in full color, which make it easy 
to understand and to use. 
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New Adding Machine. By way 
of celebrating its 20th year, the Friden 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
of San Leandro, California announced 
that it had commenced production 
of a completely new 10-key adding 
machine. 

The 


indication eliminates 


visual 


previous objections to 10-key adding 
machines because the operator can see 
what numerals have been struck in 
case she is distracted away from her 
work momentarily. Referring to 
the numbers seen in the “window”, 
the operator can resume addition from 
the correct place. 











NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 








Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


A real American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys” 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 





numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 
classifying and to atlas and 
reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 


fr 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


ations involving use of 








Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postace sTAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. Ss. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65c postpaid. 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


16th year. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


1341 G St. N.W. — 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


Member NATA 
REpublic 7-3938 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The items listed below should be 
ordered promptly if you want to be 
certain of receiving them. Orders for 
material listed in last year’s columns 
can not be filled now. Time will al- 
ways be saved by writing directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola 

A 32-page book of ideas on how 

to make useful gifts, party games, 

invitations, and many other ar- 
ticles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith 

Company) 

New Aids to Help Teach 

Menstrual Hygiene. Indicate 

quantity desired of each number. 

(Personal Products Corporation) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 

Know. A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 

. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete 
teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 

“Molly Grows Up”. 

Teaching Units. New Comp- 
ton teaching Units are now avail- 

able. Two units, with a complete 
list of additional titles will be 

sent each teacher who indicates 
on the coupon below, the subject 


12. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


44, 


or grade taught. The Units are 
organized for primary, interme- 
diate and upper grades. (F. E. 
Compton & Company) 
Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. Wall 
mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet “How to see 
America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned trav- 
eler will like this. Booklet also 
includes one page of study out- 
line on bus travel. (Greyhound 
Lines) 

Catalog. 1954 edition of folding 
chairs with book-racks and other 
and including new 
spring-arch upholstered chairs. 
(American Seating Company ) 
Bibliography of Railroad 
Literature — new and revised 
edition of useful reference for 
teachers and librarians. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 
Best Books for Young People 
gives full description of books for 
children and young people pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company in 1954. 

New 16-page 1954-55 EBF- 
25th Anniversary Catalog 
Supplement. Describing 54 new 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica Film re- 
leases ready for fall use. (En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica Films) 


accessories, 


Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
cate which catalog is desired. 


(Southern Desk Company) 









which uses animation to visualize the chemi- N 
| cal composition and physical properties of air. N 
“Life in the Desert,” and “Life in the Grass- \\ 
lands,” beautiful color films on animal and \j 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 


4. 12. 31. 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 


Enrollment: 





32. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


eee Cee Se eoHPeseeCoeoeneseoeesCS eee SCFCC OOK H SCH OKROEB BDO TCECCHC EC CBee OH ASS 
cane Oe e Se CCDS SRC OC OKC OTCO CHC SEHR OS4EEFE® 
Sse eat Caw ice CK CCHS SHSEHSOSECSSCHEOCSCHSSOSOC OPRAH SC KCC CO SCVOCSHECOSS 
eececeoeeeeoeeeeeseveeeeeseereeseeeeeeeseeseeeeeesee ee eer 


ESAS CE ee re ere ere ees State ....Virginia 


Available in school 


year of 1954-55 only 


33. 34. 44. 


see ee ee eeee ee eeeeeeee 
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| “Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between Two 


| raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family life 


* = * 
| CONSERVATION FILMS include an excit- 
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SS E-B-FILMS 
READY in ’54I! | 


* Ready for your classroom use this fall are | 
54 more authoritative and diversified EB \ 
Films — the fulfillment of our 25th Anni- § 
versary promise to America’s schools to con- \\ 
tinue the high tradition of EBF educational 
superiority! Such significant areas as Con- 
servation, General Sciences, Geography, 
Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and Art, 
are included. Among these are: 














2 i * 
“Preface to Physics,” “Measuring the Speed 
of Light” and “Gas Laws” are of special inter- 
est for science classes. “The Congress,” “The 
President,” and “The Supreme Court” an- 
swer a long-felt need for history and civics. 


“The Air Around Us,” a 1 reel color film 


yyy ttt: 


wy ttl 
YY 


plant life. 
“Arabian Children,” for reading and geog- 


in Jordan. 1 reel, color. 


Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 1/2 reels 
in color, are contributions to regional geogra- 
phy and social studies classes. 






ingly different trilogy of color films — part 
animation, part live photography — produced 
by the Conservation Foundation (for elemen- 
tary classes) and offering a new and captivat- 
ing visual experience with direct appeal to the 
child’s imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend 
the Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and 
“Your Friend the Water.” 


* = * 
NEW ART SERIES — six 2 reel color films 
offer an intriguing and intensely imaginative 
new approach to teaching basic elements of 
art, namely “Color,” “Line,” “Form,” “Tex- 
ture,” “Space” and “Light.” (Virginia Purcell 
of Chapman College collaborated.) 

* 


7 * 
"Christmas Through the Ages” tells, in beau- 
tiful color, the story of =, 
Christmas dramatically — 
traced through Biblical ose, 
hisneey, myths, legends Ke Ws 
and customs as old as Jaf 
the human race. A must 
for middle grades and high school on his- 
tory of Christmas! 

* * +o S 

Ask your EBF representative about the many 
new E B FILMSTRIP releases. 

* * 


\ 


x\i 





. 
Contact your EBF representative (below) or 
regional preview office and complete your 
final recommendations for Fall film purchase. 

























F. W. Spindler 





SILVER 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave.. Wilmette |! 














Teachers . . Welcome 
| SEARS To Richmond 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 
...and SEARS! 


Fre! 


$139.95 natural stone marten 


FUR NECKPIECE 
OR 
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$189.95, 20-volume 
set of nationally famous 


AMERICAN PEOPLES | £47’ Free! 


Use our free parking lots 


ENCYCLOPEDIA | tse s00e car white 


you attend meetings. 
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Register at Sears Ready-To-Wear Dept. Wed., kanye wmanenges if you 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat., Oct. 27, 28, 29, 30. wish at our information 
e No obligation, nothing to buy! desk. Make Sears your 


headquarters while in 


2 Rea bea 5+ pe RARER ap io 288 FAME OTT OR AD NEI CAMA EP 


e You do not have to be present to win! , 
Richmond! 





e This contest held for teachers only! 





&; 
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Scaliefaction guananieed or your money back” FEARS 100%; Bao 
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to Richmond and to the Fashion Store of the South! Make 


Thalhimers your downtown headquarters for shopping. lunching, 


gift-buying. Use and enjoy our many customer services! 


Have luneh in our 3rd 
Floor T-Cart and enjoy in- 
formal modeling. You men 
will like the Soup Bar’s de- 
licious food! 


Park your e¢ar in the 
handy Park and Shop Gar- 
age across Grace Street; 
we'll send your packages 
to your car! 


Mrs. Iola Jones, our 
Personal Shopper will help 
you select your take-home 
gifts! Call her at ex. 382. 


Cash a eheek,. mail your 
packages, send money orders, 
get tickets for all events at our 
Mezzanine Service Center! 


Make reservations through 
our Travel Bureau on the 5th 
Floor. We will take care of all 
the details of your trip! 


A eharge aceount makes 
your shopping so much easier 
and is simple to open in our 


Credit Office on the 5th Floor! 





